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News of Farm Income, Changing Agricultural Trade 
Conditions, and Growth and Inflation Prospects 



Recent commodity market devet- 
opments point U> lower season- 
averse prices for com, wheat, 
and milk in 1990/91 than were expected 
a month ago. However, ihcse changes 
will have offsetting effects on U.S. farm 
incomes, and most of the impacts will be 
felt next calendar year. 

For example, lower com prices stand to 
increase livestock operators* incomes but 
trim com prodticeTS* market receipts. A^ 
a partial offset, government payments to 
both com and wheat famicrs are 
expected to go up. But, the com defi- 
ciency payments will not be made until 
calendar 1991. 

A^ a result, the forecast range of farm 
income released on August 29 remains 
unchanged. Growth in commodity sales 
is pushing farm income to record highs 
this year despite mounting expenses and 
forecasts of declining prices. 

Farmers' net cash income is forecast to 
be $59-$63 billion in 1990, about 10 per- 
cent above last year. Net fami income is 
expected to grow about 5 percent from 
1989. Net cash income equals all com- 
modity sales plus government payments 
less out-of-pocket expenses in a calendar 
year. Net farm income measures the 
value of agricultural production plus gov- 
emment payments less all costs in a cal- 
endar year. 

The surge in oil prices since August has 
increased farm expenses. If oil prices 
average $30 a barrel for the rest of the 
year, farmers* fuel expenses will be 10 
percent higher than in 1989, double the 
rate of gain forecast before oi I prices 
started Id rise. 

Effects of the oil price hike on 1990 fer- 
tilizer and chemical expenses arc 
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expected u> be relatively small, but if sus- 
tained, will l>e more pronounced next 
year because most application takes 
place in the spring. A $ 10-a-barrel 
iTrcrcase in crude oil jsices would boost 
farm chemical expenses 2-3 percent in 
1991. 

If oil prices average about $20 during 
1991, farmers' manufactured input 
expenses would be $22 billion. Increas- 
ing the oil price to $30 adds about $ 1.5 
billion U> the forecast If oil prices were 
to average $40 next year, manufactured 
input costs would be 12-13 percent 
higher and total about $25 billion. 

U^ agricultural eitports — both valtie 
and volume — are expected to slip during 
fiscal 1991. Wheat, rk;e, and com 
exports are expected down because of 
large foreign supplies in importing and 
exporting countries. 

In the U.S., slowing domestic demand 
growth, the hike in oil prices, and the 
recent downward revisions in GNP 
growth for the last 3 years have 
worsened prospects for economic growth 



andinflation. WithoilatS30abaircl, 
consumer price inflation would increase 
from 4^.5 percent this year and next Id 
5-5.5 percent And such an oil-price 
shock would shave as much as 1 .5 per- 
centage points off real GNP growth in 
1991 unless the Federal Reserve loosens 
monetary policy. 

GNP is expected to grow very slowly in 
1990, gaining 1-1.5 percent in real terms. 
For the next 18 months,rcal growth is 
expected to rang^ between 1 .5 and 2.5 
percent at an annual rate. The fourth 
quarter of 1990 is expected to be the 
weakest in the period. 

The Food Security Aciof 1985 expires at 
the end of the 1990 crop year, and, if it is 
not extended or replaced, permanent leg- 
islation will take effect for the 1991 crop 
year. The required minimum support 
prices under permanent legislation 
exceed current support raics for wheat, 
feed grains, peanuts, cotton, and milk by 
24 to 250 percent Congress suspended 
the legislation for the 1991 wheat crop. 

Reported deals by two U.S, companies 
to sell 34 billk>n cigarettes to the Soviet 
Union over the next 2 years highlight the 
fact that the U.S. tobacco industry is 
l)ec<»ning more export-oriented Last 
year, cigarette exports accounted for 21 
percent of U.S. production. Cigarette 
consumption in the U.S. slipped 18 per- 
cent during 1981-90, while exports 
jumped frtnn 83 billion in 1981 to 142 
billion in 1989. 

Before the reforms in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, the growth in U.S. 
cigarette exports was expected to level 
off. Now, it looks like sales to the Sovi- 
ets will absorb 3-5 percent of US . out- 
put And U.S. cigarette and tobacco leaf 
output stands to increase despite slipping 
domestic consumption. 
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Rapid 
Changes 
Bring Risl<s, 
Opportunities 



The pace ofchangeinmanyof the 
world's institutions is proceeding 
faster than even the most fore- 
sighted prophets can predict, and chang- 
ing the international marketplace on 
which US. fanners Incicasingly rely. 

For starters^ many centrally planned 
economies are rapidly moving toward 
market-oriented systems which mean 
new export opportunities, but also more 
competition in some commodities. And 
the wreriching changes are coming about 
because central planning cannot etfi- 
cientJy aUocaic an economy's resources 
to produce what its consumers desire. 

The finaJ push for European economic 
integration through the ^'Europe 1992" 
movement is another example of these 
rapid changes. Other changes to watch 
include the multilateral agricultural talks 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). and the structural 
adjustments throughout the Third World 
in response to seemingly insolvabte debt 
problems. 

Even though the pace of change cannot 
be predicted, analysts do understand 
many of the forces behind these changes, 
which have been at work for some time. 
Recognizing these forces yields insights 
about how U.S. institutions might change 
to make the most of the new world order. 

What Forces Have 
Been At Work? 

Four changes in the past 30 years have 
radically altered the environment for agri- 
cultural trade: 

• Trade and financial markets are 
more integrated. This was spurred 
by the rapid rise in world liquidity, 
international banking, and the explo- 




sion in information and communica- 
tion technologies. It means that 
farmers worldwide depend more on 
global markets that are largely 
shaped by government policies. 

. Exchange rates> once fixed, are now 
flexible. So, national economies are 
tied closer together Exchange rates 
now react quickly when a country 
tries to change monetary and fiscal 
policies without regard to what its 
neighbors are doing. As a result, 
trade-dependent sectors such as agri- 
culture feel the brunt of policy 
adjustments more quickly and 
directly. 

• Green Revolution technologies 
markedly stepped up the rate of 
growth in commodity supplies. As a 
result, supply has exceeded demand 
growth on a global level, although 
production gains have lagged in 
some regions. 

• Protectionism for agricultural com- 
modities has dramatically increased 
both relative to other traded products 
and in an absolute sense. This is 
partly because agriculture has been 
largely exempt in previous GATT 
rounds. 

The ability of famners and exporters to 
take advantage of changing opportunities 
depends on the degree to which a 



country's policies fosto- a rapid 
response. The challenge to agricultural 
policy is to provide a flexible environ- 
ment. 

Government intervention in agricuhure 
often restricts the ability of producers to 
rc^x>nd. The indusuial countries, for 
example, heavily subsidize farmers, 
encouraging production in excess of 
domestic needs and independent of 
global conditions. Yet, tbedevebping 
and centrally planned ecorK>mie$ have, 
on balance, taxed fanners even though 
food consumption there was subsidized. 

Problems in gbbal commodity markets 
arc a symptom of the conflict between 
growing world economic integration and 
the independent pursuit of agricultural 
policies that reflect domestic politics. 
Resources in the indusuial world have 
remained in agriculture based on policy 
signals, not market signals. And 
resources in developing countries have 
shifted out of agriculture in response to 
policies there. 

The Market System: 
Wave of the Future? 

Although the major changes in the global 
economy look unrelated, there is acom- 
mon theme. In most cases, the conflict 
between rigid, domcsiically focused poli- 
cies and a rapidly changing global econ- 
omy is being resolved by moving toward 
more open, market-oriented systems. 

Most of the major changes taking place 
art insututional adjustments to systems 
that were not market -oriented and so 
could not adequately respond to chang- 
ing demands. This is true of the centrally 
planned economics that rigidly adhered 
to fixed domestic prices in the face of 
rapidly changing world prices. 

The divergence between administered 
domestic prices and market-determined 
prices means producers receive low 
prices, forcing consumers to contend 
with growing shortages. The unfilled 
promises of the centrally planned sys- 
tems led to a loss of faith in command 
economies. 
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The sitLiaLion in the developing countries 
(LDC's) is similar. Although the market 
disionions in LDC's were not as great as 
in the centrally planned economies, 
direct interven Lions in markets caused a 
divergence between domestic and inter- 
national prices for major agricultural 
commodities. 

The split was largely accomplished by 
controlling foreign exchange and credit 
supplies, and by establishing a system of 
government monopolies to control the 
supplicsof key commodities, Butthe 
wedge between domestic and workl 
prices could only be sustained by govern- 
ment subsidies funded through interna- 
Ijonal borrowings. When the 
international financial community would 
no longer lend to LDC debtor countries, 
the systems of intervention began lo 
breakup. 

The effects of agrictiltural policies in 
developed countries are not so different 
Government intervention in fanning is 
used extensively around the world, and 
shajply retajtls imematjonal prices from 
driving domestic prices. 

Thus, farmers* decisions are based on 
price signals that do not clear markets. 
Where intervention is deliberately 
enforced on a large scale, as with the 
EC's Common Agricultural Policy, the 
resulting jnefficicncies cost billions of 
dollars in poorly allocated resources. 

In low-income countries, the direct 
efTects of pushing down prices to benefit 
consumers are often compounded by 
other taxes on food producers, even 
though the local fann sectors employ 
most of the labor force. Not only arc 
these counuies financially unable to 
meet their food deficits with imports; 
their tax burdened fann sectors often fail 
lo generate enough local income to sup- 
pon the demand for food and thus meet 
local needs. 

Such policies have turned these countries 
into international food welfare cases. It 
is hard to imagine a situation in which 
the combined impact of all countries* 
agricultural policies would lead to a less 
efficient global outcome. 



GATT Talks 

HoldPromise 

There is a growing consensus that domes- 
tic faim policies have global repercus- 
sions. This recognition is behind the 
focus on agriculture in the current GATT 
talks. An actual plan for reducing trade- 
distorting policies, however, still needs 
to be worked out and agreed upon — a dif- 
fK:ult task, 

A market-oriented outcome to the GATT 
talks would improve the environment in 
which commodity markets operate. 
Competitiveness in these markets would 
then be related to real comparative advan- 
tages of the producing countries. 

For U.S, farmers to remain major players 
in world markets, U.S, policies must be 
realigned to reflect the new Intcmalional 
realities. This would not nr>ean giving up 
the objectives of suppwting farm income 
and providing increased stability for 
farmers. But redesigning the policies to 
achieve these objectives without diston- 
ing market signals would improve U,S. 
expon performance and promote effi- 
cient use of global resources, [Mathew 
Shane (202) 786-1 700J. Qg 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



In 1991, US. meal production is forecast 
to increase about 3 percent from a year 
earlier. Beef output is expected to float 
up about 1 percent, with prices steady to 
somewhat higher. 

Pork production is likely to rise 2 per- 
cent in the first half of 1991 and about 4 
percent in the second half largely reflect- 
ing cautious herd expansion. Barrow 
and gill prices are forecast to average in 
the high $40's to low $50' s per cwt in 
199L down from the mid-$50's this year. 
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Broiler prices in 1991 are expected to be 
slightly below 1990' s average, as produc- 
tion is forecast to grow aboul 5 percent, 
Turkey output growth will moderate to 
about 5 percent in 1991 , reflecting low 
net returns to producers in 7990, 

Beef Output To Dip 

Beef production in second-half 1990 is 
expected to be below a year earlier, with 
a 3-perccnt decline likely in the last quar- 
ter. Cattle slaughter for the year will 
include about the same number of fed cat- 
tlc^ but fewer cows and nonfed steers and 
heifers. 

Cattle carcass weights arc increasing 
from their annual low in May, and are 
expected to exceed the records achieved 
during August-October 1989- Since 
July, steer and heifer weights have 
increased well above the 10-year aver- 
age, although the increases have been 
less than a year earlier. 

Cow slaughter this year is expected to be 
short of 6 million head, more than 7 per- 
cent below a year ago, and the lowest 
since 1979, Cow slaughter also is 
expected to be below 6 miltion head next 
year, a sign that the herd is continuing to 
expand. 

During first^ialf 1990, cow slaughter 
was nearly 6 percent below a year ear- 
lier, with dairy cows off 7 percent and 
bcefcows off 4 percent In recent 
weeks, beef cow slaughter has been 
slightly below the low level of last year, 
while dairy cow slaughter has be^ 
sharply lower. 

Given favorable range and forage condi-^ 
tions in many areas, larger hay stocks, 
high stocker prices, and favorable 
milk/fced price relationships, producers 
have an incentive to keep cows in breed- 
ing and milking herds rather than culling 
them. 

Utility slaughter cow prices dropped 
from $58 percwt in mid-August to the 
mid-$50*s in early September, And 
lower prices are expected in coming 
months as beef cow slaughter increases 
seasonally. 
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Placements 
ExpectedDown 

The July and August scven-siaie Cattle 
on Feed reports indicated placements 
were up 18 and 6 percent from the 
reduced levels of a year ago, while mar- 
ketings were up only slightly, raising the 
on-fccd inventory 5 percenL Third-quar- 
ter placements probably exceeded a year 
ago, but by less than July's 18 percent. 

However, fourth-quarter placements are 
not expected to reach 1989 levels. 
Through mid-September, range and 
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wheat pasture conditions were near aver- 
age in most areas, similar to last year. In 
the fall of 1989, range and wheat pasture 
conditions deteriorated in many areas, 
swelling placements of lighter weight cat- 
tle on feed. This paucm is not likely bo 
be repeated this fall unless for^e condi* 
tions deteriorate. Recent rains have fur- 
ther improved prospects for fall grazing. 

Stockcr and feeder cattle prices are 
expected bo remain well above a year 
ago, and with strong demand for cattle 
on grass, lighter weight stocker cattle 
will remain out of feedlots in most areas 
this falL 

Choice steer prices averaged near $77 in 
the first half of September and are declin- 



ing seasonally, perhaps to the mid-$70's 
by early fall. Record slaughter weights 
continue to suggest that marketings are 
not current. 

However, as fecdlot marketings become 
more current and beef supplies ughten in 
the late fall and early winter, fed steer 
prices arc expected bo strengthen inbo the 
upper $70's per cwL Seasonally expand- 
ing pork output aruJ record large poultry 
production likely will compete aggres- 
sively with beef at retail counters. 

Commercial beef production in 1991 is 
forecast to expand about 1 percent above 
1990, with all of the increase coming 
from fed cattle. 
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Hog Breeding Herd 
Expands Slowly 

Hog producers are expected to cautiously 
expand breeding herds this year and in 
early 1991, despite generally favOfable 
net reLums through midsummer. A sharp 
drop in hog prices late this summer 
clouded the long-term profit outlook. 

The breeding inventory is expected to 
show year-Over -year increases in the 
coming months. Small Earrow-to-finish 
and feeder pig producers that typically 
have higher costs per animal are 
expect^ to reduce their breeding herds 
or exit the industry, but larger farrow-to- 
finish imxlucers with modest returns are 
expected to expand their breeding herds. 

Producers' intentions indicate that far- 
rowings during June-November will be 
up 1 penxm fTOn\ a year ago. The pig 
crop is expected to be up 1-3 percent, 
depending on the rise in pigs per litter. 
Based on historical rtlation^ips, hog 
fwoduction in first-half 1991 probably 
will be up about 2 percent from a year 
ago. 

With breeding herds expected to increase 
in second-half 1990, the December 1990- 
May 1991 pig crop is likely to rise mod- 
erately. Hog output in second-half 1991 
is expected to be about 4 percent higher 
than this year. 

The 7-market price for barrows and gilts 
is forecast to average in the high $40*s to 
low $SO*s per cwt in 1991, compared 
with the mid-$50's expected for 1990. 

Commercial pork production in 1991 is 
projected to rise a modest 3 percent from 
1990 to 15.9 billion pounds. Retail 
prices arc expected to decline slightly 
from this year's record. 

Broiler Spurt Slows 

Broiler imxluction during the third quar- 
ter rose nearly 6 pcrceru from a year ear- 
lier. Fourth^uaner production likely 
will grow at about the same pace. 

Net returns for the second half are fore- 
cast to average 6-7 cents per pound, 



about the same as last year, reflecting 
lower broiler prices and feed costs. 
Broiler output is expected to continue 
growing in 1991, but ai a slower annual 
rate, about S-6 percent 

Wholesale broiler prices continue to be 
under pressure from large broiler sup- 
plies. The third-quaner 12-city compos- 
ite price averaged 55-57 cents per pound, 
compared with nearly 60 cents in 1989. 
Fourth -quarter broiler prices are 
expected to decline seasonally to 48-54 
cents, but probably will average slightly 
above a year ago. 

Prices for all of 1990 likely will average 
54-56cents. Continued production 
increases in 1991 are expected to cause 
prices to slip slightly from this year. 

Retail prices for whole fryers during sec* 
ond-half 1990 are expected to average 
85-90 cents, 5-6 percent below a year 
ago. For the year, retail prices likely will 
average a bit below 1989. 

Record High 
Turkey Stocks 

Given the sharp rise in turkey production 
during the first half, stocks on August 1 
were a record 533 million pounds, 7 per- 
cent above 1989. Whole bird slocks, 
mainly for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
wereuponly 1 peitent to 366 million 
pounds, but stocks of turkey pans were 
up 23 percent. 

Fourth-quarter turkey output t$ expected 
to grow 4-5 percent. Total 1990 produc- 
tion is probably increasing 9-10 percent 
from 1989, the sharpest rise since 1987. 

For 1991, turkey output is forecast to 
climb only 5 percent, reflecting this 
year's low producer returns. Per capita 
consumption should rise from about 18 
pounds to around 19. 

Red meat prices, particularly for pork, 
will as usual play a key role in fourth- 
quarter turkey prices. For the year, 
wholesale Eastern region hen prices are 
expected to average 63 cents per pound, 
about 6 percent below 1989. They are 
expected to average higher in 1991. 
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For all of 1990, retail turkey prices are 
estimated to average $.99-$L02, about 
the same as in 1989. And little change is 
expected for the 1991 average price. 

In the third quarter, average net returns 
improved and passed the breakeven 
point, reflecting slightly higher turkey 
prices and lower feed costs than a year 
earlier. Fourth-quaner returns should be 
higher as feed costs ease and turkey 
prices rise seasonally. But for the year, 
turkey producers should about break 
even, similar to 1989. 

Cheese Prices 
Are Slipping 

Wholesale prices of cheese and nonfat 
dry milk have had a topsy-turvy year. 
Substantial counterseasorul declines in 
July-August followed counterscasonal 
jumps in Maich-May. Swings in com* 
mercial disappearance caused most of 
this year's price variation. The summer 
price decreases represent an attempt by 
market players to fuid price levels sup- 
ported by actual use. 

Cheese prices fell 6-8 cents per pound in 
August and early September from the 
late July high, following a rise of 20-22 
cents during Maruh-July. Similarly, rxxi- 
fai dry milk prices fell 36 cents per 
pound between the late June peak and 
mid-September, after an earlier rise of 48 
cents. 

In early Septcmba',prKCS of cheese and 
nonfat dry milk were below a year earlier 
for the fu^t time this year. The CCC was 
purchasing significant quantities of non* 
fat dry milk for the fu^st time in 2 years. 

Although milk supplies will be larger, 
growth in cheese sales probably will be 
enough to slow further cheese price 
declines. However, markets will be 
unsettled until the full extent of increases 
in unreported stocks is known. 



For further mrormation, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator, Jrfin Ginzel, cattle; 
Leland Southard, hogs; Lee Christcnsen, 
Agnes Perez, and Larry Witucki. poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202) 786^1285.33 
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Global food grain output is forecast to 
rise and exceed t4se in 1990/91 — wheal 
production will jump 9 percent while rice 
output probably will set a record. End- 
ing stocks are likely to rise arki prices 
have moved down in recent months. For 
soybeans and coarse grains, however, 
world consumption is forecast to exceed 
output, so stocks and stocks-to-use ratios 
willfali 

While soybean prices are expected to he 
stronger than a year earlier, corn prices 
have softened, and the season-average 
forecast price range slipped markedly in 
September. Record US. corn yields, cou- 
pled with large supplies of wheal used 
for feeding livestock, are putting down- 
ward pressure on corn prices. 

Overall, U.S. export prospects for 
1990/91 are poor. Wheatsrice, and corn 
exports are forecast down because of 
large foreign supplies, especially feed- 
quality wheat in the EC. For US. soy- 
beans, lower domestic supplies and 
higher use will keep a lid on exports. 

Record Food Grain 
Crops Foreseen 

World wheal production is forecast to 
reach a record 586.9 miJUon metric tons 
in 1990^ 1 . GlobaJ use is expected up 
just S percent, resulting in a 20-percent 
increase in stocks to 139.1 million tons, 
the first rise in 4 years. World ending 
stocks will climb to 25 percent of use. 

Trade in wheat is forecast U) rise less 
than 1 milUon tons U) 97.2 million 
because fXDduction is expected to 
expand in numerous importing countries. 
Prices have fallen to their lowest since 
before the 1988 North American drought. 

US. wheat supplies in 199(V?1 are fore- 
cast up 20 peicent from a year earlier to 
3.3 bjlliofi bushels. Use is forecast up 6 
percent to 2,4 billion. Ending stocks are 
expected to rise by 77 percent, and farm 

Foro: 
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prices ai« likely to be around $1 per 
bushel below last year's $3,72, 

Beginning stocks, ai 535 million bushels* 
were down for the fourth straight year, 
and arc the smallest portion of total sup- 
ply since 1974/75, Record 1990 wheat 
crops arc forecast in Kansas and North 
Oakota, the largest producing states, 
pushing U,S. production to nearly 2.8 bil- 
lion bushels for only the third time. 

Despite the large U,S. crop and lower 
prices, slack world import demand and 
increased competitor supplies are leading 
to an expected 9-pCTcent drop in U.S . 
exports to LI billion bushels in 199(V91. 
However, dc^nestic wheat consumption 
is forecast to rise nearly a quarter due to 
greater feed use. 



World rice supplies will be up slightly in 
1990/91 and prospects are for weaker 
prices. Global rice produciJon is forecast 
to rise marginally to a record 342 million 
tons (milled basis). World trade in calen- 
dar 1991 is expected to rise 5 percent, 
but U.S. sales probably will remain 
unchanged. 

Thailand is forecast to capture an increas- 
ing share of the world rice market and 
the U.N,*sponsored trade embargo of 
Iraq has cut off direct U,S. shipments to 
that market, Iraqi puithases accounted 
for 13 pCTcentof U.S, rice exports 
between October 1989 and July 1990. 
Total Iraqi food grain imports in 199(V?1 
arc now forecast down 61 percent from 
the July forecast because of the embargo. 
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US. Coarse Grain 
Supply To Slip 

Global coarse grain production is 
expected to rise 3 peicenttn 199(V91 to 
822 million tons, while consumption is 
forecast to drop slightly to 824 million. 
Although stocks are projected down 
again, the decline will be small com- 
pared with the previous 3 years. 

U.S- coarse grain production is forecast 
up 6 percent, but lower beginning stocks 
will reduce supplies by 2 percent. Use 
also is expect^ to slip, but not enough to 
prevent a S-pencent drop in ending stocks 
to 43.7 million tons. This is despite the 
forecast of a bumper com crop. 

Larg^ coarse grain crops in several key 
importing countries, especially the 
USSR, and competition from plentiful 
supplies of feed-quality wheat are 
expected to reduce world coarse grain 
trade by 1 1 percent to 90.8 million tons, 
the lowest since 1987/88. U.S. exports, 
mostly com, are forecast down 12 per- 
cent to 60.8 million tons. 

The 1990 U.S. com crop is forecast to 
reach 8. 1 billion bushels, 8 percent above 
ayeareariler. Crop development lagged 
throughout the growing season. How- 
ever, markedly improved weather in 
August pushed crop development, 
boosted forecast yields to a record, and 
reduced the potential for frost damage. 
The larger crop will nearly offset Ihe esti- 
mated drop in stocks last year, resulting 
in a forecast supply for 1990/91 of 9.5 
billion bushels, only slighUy below 
1989/90. 

Com disappearance for 199Q/91 is fore- 
cast to be 8.1 billion bushels, down 
SlighUy from! year earlier. Domestic 
use is forecast up about 220 million bush- 
els, but exports are expected to drop 
about 275 million. Ending stocks are 
forecast to rise about 3 percent to 1 .4 bil- 
lion bushels. 

Ending com stocks are esumaied to 
equal 17 percent of use, indicating a 
slighUy looser market than in 1989^. 
The scason-averBge farm price for 
199(V91 is forecast to range from $2.10 

For m^ 



to $2.50 pcf bushel, compared with last 
year's$2J8/ 

Food, seed, and industrial use of com in 
1990^1 is expected to rise 2 percent. 
Most of the increase likely will be in wet 
milling production of com sweeteners 
andethanol. Dry milling use is expected 
to be about the same or up only slighUy. 

US. Soybean Use 
Remains Strong 

Although world oilseed production is 
forecast to rise 3 percent to a record 217 
million tons in 199(V91, soybean output 
is expected to drop 1 percent to 105 mil- 
lion tons. Lower prospective harvests in 
the U.S, and Brazil are responsible. 
World soybean use will rise more than 2 
percent, significanUy reducing stocks 
and putting upward pressure on prices. 

Major producing countries will account 
for most of the rise in soybean use, so 
world trade is expected to remain even 
with a year earlier. US. exports proba- 
bly will drop sHghUy, However, soybean 
meal exports are forecast up 1 1 percent 
to nearly 5 million tons. The rise is 
based on expected consumption 
increases in the Soviet Union and several 
North African, Middle Eastern, and 
Asian markets, coupled with lower 
exports from Brazil. 

U.S. soybean production in 1990 is fore- 
cast to be 1 .8 billion bushels, down 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Ending stocks 
are expected to slip 20 percent. Even 
though the crop was planted late, a frost 
in early October probaWy wotdd not 
afTect yields much, but Quality would 
slip, ultimately affecting oil and meal 
production. 

Soybean consumption is forecast to rise 
SlighUy in 1990/91, following an 11- 
perccnt runup in 1989/90. Forecast total 
use is 1 .9 billion bushels, the largest in 3 
years. With production prospects in 
South America trailing a year earlier, 
US. growers likely will find a strong 



seller's market going into l99(V9l. Cash 
prices in August ranged around $6.10 a 
bushel, and November contracts (as of 
late September) climbed above $6.40. 

Favorable soybean meal and livestock 
prices, which pushed domestic soybean 
meal use up 15 percent in 1989^, arc 
expected to continue and support a slight 
rise in 1990/91 use to a record 22.6 mil- 
lion short tons. Domestic soybean oil 
use probably will lemain unchanged 
from last year's 12 billion pounds. 

Cotton Market 
Is Booming 

World cotU)n production is forecast up 9 
percent to 87 million bales in 1990/?1. 
Foreign production, at 72 million, is 
expected to be the second highest ever. 
Nevertheless, foreign stocks probably 
will bea record low 21 percent of total 
use as foreign consumption expands to 
an estimated roccrd 78 million bales. An 
increase in the foreign cotton export fore- 
cast to 17.5 million bales means stocks 
aie likely to fall 1 percent to 20.5 million 
bales. 

US. cotton production in 1990 is esti- 
mated to be 14.7 million bales, up 21 per- 
cent &om last year. Larger planted area, 
reflecting this season's smallo^ acreage 
reduction program and stronger prices, is 
primarily responsible. U.S, mill use in 
1990/?! is estimated to be 8.2 million 
bales, down 6 percent from last season's 
strong pace. 

Higher cotton prices, lower manmade 
fiber prices, exchange rates favoring 
increased cotU)n textile imports, and a 
smaller cotton supply are pulling down 
raw cotton use this season. Yet there is 
litUc prospect of US. stock replenish- 
ment this year. Ending sUKks are fore- 
cast to be down 6 percent from 
1989/90*s low of 3 million bales. 

U.S, cotton exports in 1990/?1 are fore- 
cast to be 6.8 million bales, down 1 mil- 
lion from 1989^. Smaller domestic 
supply, competition from domestic mills, 
and higher foreign i^oduction are 
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expected lo keep a lid on U.S. exports. 
The U.S. share of global cotton trade in 
199(V91 is projected to be 28 percent 
<k)wn from last year's 32 percent. [Jim 
Cole (202) 786-1840 ondRobert Ciun- 
mings (202) 786-1826] 



For rurthcr iDrormgtJoii, contact: Sara 
Schwartz> world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezcy, 
domestic rice; Pete RUeyt world feed 
grairts; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole^ 
domestic feed grains; Robert Cummings, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whiuon, world cotlon; 
Scoti Sanford, domestic cotlon; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202) 786-1824; domestic (202) 
786^1840. OS 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Apple, chtrry, grape, and peach crops 
are expected to be smaller than a year 
earlier, while pear, apricot, and nectar- 
ine production it forecast to be larger. 
Overaii noncitr us fruit outpm in 1990 is 
likely to be smaller than a year earlier. 

A record harvest of 10.9 million tons of 
contracted tomaioes is forecast for 1990, 
17 percent abo\fe a year earlier. Sweet 
corn and green pea production for pro- 
cessing also are up in 1990 while snap 
bean output is down. 

Starting this month, a lariff-rate quota is 
replacing a numerical quota for U.S. 
sugar imports. The volume of sugar 
imports being allowed in at the lower 
duty l€\felfor the fiscal year is 8 percent 
lower than estimates of sugar imports 
under the old quota for the past 12 
months^ 



East Bloc Brightens 
US. Tobacco Prospects 

Reported deals by two U.S. companies to 
sell 34 billion cigarettes to the USSR 
over the next 2 years highlight the fact 
that the U,S. tobacco industry is becom- 
ing more dependent on exports. The 
Soviet deal is equal to nearly 25 pencem 
of US. cigarette exports in 1989 and 
appears to be only a forerunner of U.S. 
cigarette trade with East Europe^ and 
newly industrialized countries. 

Cigarette consumption in the U.S. 
declined 18 percent between 1981 and 
1990, due largely to slipping social 
acceptance, health concerns, and rising 
prices. Meanwhile, US. exports jumped 
from 83 billion cigarettes in 1981 to 142 
billion in 1989. 

The growth in exports reflects lowered 
trade baniers in Far Eastern countries 
such as Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. 
Other contributing factors arc the high 
quality of U.S. cigarettes, rising inconnes 
in importing developing countries, and 
the drop in the dollar. 

As they move to market-oriented sys- 
tems. East European countries are show* 
ing increased interest in importing U.S. 
cigarettes. The Soviet sale likely is only 
the beginning of an important trade with 
the former Communist Woe countries. 

Sales to the Soviet Union may lake 3-5 
percent of U.S. cigarette production 
within 2 years. This, combined with 
potential sales to other East European 
countries such as Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, and what was formerly East Ger- 
many, means that export sales stand to 
more than offset the steadily declining 
domestic markeL U.S. cigarette and leaf 
output may stabilize or increase even 
with big reductions In doniestic cigarette 
consumption. 

Noncitrus Fruit Crop 
Expected Smaller 

Output of 10 major noncitrus fruits in 
1990 is expected to be 6 percent below a 
year earlier, mostly the result of smaller 
apple, cherry, grape, and peach crops. 



Production prospects for olives, Califor- 
nia plums, and dried prunes also aie 
lower than in 1989. September forecasts 
placed 1990 production of the 10 crops 
at 13^mJllk)nshorttons. The 10 fruits 
are apples, apricots, grapes, nectarines, 
olives, peaches, plums, prunes, and 
sweet and tan cherries. 

If the 9 J-bill ion-pound forecast is real- 
ized, U.S. apple production will be 3 per- 
cent smaller than a year earlier. 
Prospects in the central U.S. are lower 
due to weather^aused diseases and 
excessive fniit diop. High temperatures 
during July also slowed appk growth in 
Washingtoa 

The smaller apple crop likely will boost 
returns in 1990^1 if quality is up to par. 
Although sunburn was more of a prob- 
lem than usual in Washington, and sizing 
was slow, early indications are that apple 
quality will be average. 

Smaller cold storage stocks of fresh 
apples than a year earlier kept prices 
strong through mid-AugusL Grower 
prices for fresh apples averaged 20.4 
cents a pound in Augusts up 28 percent 
from a year earlier. Cold storage stocks 
on August 1 were 1 19 million pounds> 
down 32 percent from a year earlier. Car- 
ryover stocks of fresh apples typically 
are only a small pcnion of the new 
season's supply and will not affect prices 
inl99(V91. 

U.S. pear production in 1990 is estimated 
up 2 percent due to larger crops in the 
major growing areas. Fruit size is 
reported to be near normal and quality is 
good to excellent 

The demand for canning Bartletts is 
expected to lemain stitKig in 1990. 
Trade sources indicate that about a quar- 
ter of the Bartletl crop will be marketed 
fresh and the remainder processed. Only 
about 1 S percent of red Bartletl produc- 
tion will be processed. 

Although the largo' crop will put down- 
ward pressure on fresh pear prices this 
season, grower prices have remained 
strong the past few years despite consis- 
tendy larger crops. The industry has 
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invested heavily in advertising and pn>- 
motion to stimulate domestic and export 
demand. 

But now, rising imports from the South- 
ern Hemisphere may be putting down- 
ward pressure on prices for storage pears 
late in the marketing season. In August, 
grower prices for fresh pears avenged 
$288 per ton, down 21 percent Gnom a 
year earlier. 

Sepieml)er forecasts for this season's 
grape output were down 8 percent from 
last year. California's prospects were 
lower for all types (table, wine, and rai- 
sin). California dominates U.S. grape 
production, accOLinting for over 90 pa- 
cent of total output in 1989. 

Table grape quality in C^fomia is 
reported excellent, and prices aie strong. 
Prices for fresh Thompson SeedJe&s. 
f .o.b. centra] California, during August 
generally were 10 to 25 percent ahead of 
a year earlier. 

Processing Tomato 
Crop Sets Record 

An estimated 10.9 million Ions h( con- 
tracted processing tomatoes for 1990 will 
be harvested, up 17 percent friom 1989. 
Normally, about 98 percent of total out- 
put is grown under contract U.S. output 
of processing tomatoes averaged 7.5 mil- 
lion tons during 1984-88. 

U.S. imports of processed tomato prod- 
ucts have increased during the past sev- 
eral years. Demand, especially for 
tomato paste, is growing and prices have 
been strong. U.S. per capita consump- 
tion of processing tomatoes was 61 
pounds (fann weight) in 1988, compared 
with 17.8 pounds for fresh tomatoes. 

Contracted production of the four major 
vegetables for processing (snap beans, 
sweet com, green peas, and tomatoes) is 
foiecastlobc 15.5 million tons in 1990. 
Snap bean production is estimated down 



9 percent from 1989, sweet com up 1 1 
percent, and green peas up 8 percent. 

Old Sugar Quota 
Is Gone 

Starting this month, a tariff -rate quota is 
replac ing the absolute import quota sys- 
tem that has regulated U.S. sugar imports 
since 1982. The lariff-raie quota will 
allow a ftxed anK>unt of sugar into the 
country at a relatively low duty (0.625 
cents a pound), and additional imports at 
a much higher duty (an additional 16 
centsapound). The tariff -rate quota 
allows the U.S. to comply with GATT 
rules as inierpieicd by a GATT panel in 
1989. 

On September 14, USDA announced that 
1.9 million short tons of sugar, raw 
value, could be imported at the lower 
duty level between October 1, 1990 and 
September 30, 1991. This represents an 
estimated 8-peicent drop from sugar 
imports under the old system during the 
past 12 months. 

USDA's current U.S. sugar production 
forecast for fiscal 199 1 is 6.5 million 
shontons, raw value, down 115,000 tons 
from a year carifcer. Production shortfalls 
in Louisiana aruJ lower- than -expected 
beet sugar production in Minnesota and 
North Dakota arc the reasons for the 
downturn. 

U.S. sugar use is expected to rise 1 2 per* 
cent during fiscal 1991 due to population 
and income growth. Sugar use, which 
declined during the early 1980*s, has gen- 
erally risen since 1985. 

US. Pistachio 
Output Surges 

U.S. tree nut supplies for 1990/91 will 
rise nearly 11 percent from last year's 
record because of lar^r crops for all 
major nuts, except walnuts and pecans, 
and large carryover stocks. However, 
use of a reserve pool by the almcxid 
industry will reduce total marketable sup- 
plies somewhat. 

Almond production is estimated to be 
655 million pounds (kernel weight), up 



34 percent from 1989 and nearly as large 
as the record 1987 crop. Adding the car- 
ryover from 1989/90 brings total supply 
to about 870 million pounds, 19 percent 
larger than the previous record in 
1988/89. 

Asaresultf prices will be lower than last 
year. However, the industry proposes 
holding 220 million pounds in reserve to 
help hold up prices. Reserve almcxids 
are withheld from the U.S. market until 
demand conditions change or the 
reserves arc diverted to noncompetitive 
uses. 

Walnut output is estimated at 225,000 
tons, in-shell equivalent, 2 pwcent below 
1989 production. The total walnut sup- 
ply, including carryover stocks, is 
expected to be the lowest since 1986/87. 

U.S. pecan production is forecast to be 
22 1 million pounds, in-shell basis, 12 per- 
cent below 1989. Cold spring weather 
followed by hot and dry conditions 
reduced output in several southeastern 
states. If the September forecast materi- 
alizes, 199(V91 prices will be highw than 
a year earlier. Carryover stocks of 
pecans into the 1990/91 season arc 
smaller than normal- 
First estimates of 1990 pistachio output 
are for a record 115 million pounds, in- 
shell basis, 3 times greater than the small 
crop harvested a year earlier. Pistachios 
also are an alternate bearing crop and 
1989 was an off-production year in the 
U.S. 

Hazelnut (filbert) output is forecast to be 
21,000 usns, in-shell, up 62 percent from 
1989. Last year's short supply resulted 
in increased imports. Prices are expected 
to be nearly the same as last year despite 
the larger U.S. crop. {Glenn Zepp (202) 
786-1883] 



For further inrormatiOD, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peier Buzzanell, sweeteners; Vcmer 
Grisc, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree nuts 
and g^eenhousc^ur5c^y; David Harvey, 
aquaculture; Lcwrenc Glascr, industrial 
crops. All are at (202) 786-1883. S3 
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"New" Beef 
Price Spreads 



New methods ^nd data are now 
being used to esbmate ihe retail 
price and fann and wholesale 
values for Choice beef price spreads. 
The changes lowefed estimates of retail 
prices and raised net farm vaJues. 

Now, there is a smaller estimated spread 
between farm values and retail prices. 
The new results reflect changes in the 
beef industry since these series were last 
nKxlificd in 1978. The series are pub- 
lished in Table 8 in the back of each AO. 

Three major changes occurred in the beef 
marketing system over the last decade or 
two: 

. Less than 5 p^cent of fed steers and 
heifers are now sold through termi- 
nal markets— nearly all are sold 
directly finom feeders to meal pack- 
ers. 

. Beef wholesale c uis that are pro- 
cessed and boxed at the packing 
plant have supplanted the traditional 
quartered beef carcass in the whole- 
sale market. 

• More fat and bcme are commonly 
removed from beef before reiaiJ cuts 
are sold. 

As beef maiketing has evolved, so has 
the information about the system. In 
1989, USDA Market News began report- 
ing a sales- weighted Choice steer price 
for "five direct markets.'' And in 1990. 
Market News ceased reporting a whole- 
sale price for Choice carcasses because 
carcass trading had become so thin. Mar- 
ket News also revised its boxed beef 
composite vaJuc report in 1990. 

In addition, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) now provides retail prices for 
an expanded selection of closely 
trimmed boneless cuts of Choice beef. 

USDA made five distinct methodological 
changes to Choice beef price and price 






What Are 
Price Spreads? 

Price s[Kcads for Choice beef show 
the differences in value for a pound of 
meat as it moves through the market- 
ing channel at three levels — live steer 
at the farm, fresh beef in the whole- 
sale market, and retail cuts at the gro- 
cery store. 

The farm price or "gross farm value" 
is converted to a "net farm value** by 
subtracting the value of byproducts 
and applying a conversion factor to 
account for the weight lost in convert- 
ing a live steer to meat The value of 
byproducts (i.e.. hide, fat, and bone) is 
removed because byproducts are not 
normally sold through reiaiJ food out- 
lets. In this way. live, wholesale, and 
retail products are put on a compara- 
ble retail weight and vaJuc basis. 

Price spreads provide an estimate of 
how much the farm product contrib- 
utes to the final retail value. And they 
show how much value is added at 
later processing and sales stages. 

Price spreads do not directly indicate 
profitability at any stage — instead 
they are best used to show changes 
over time in the relative contributions 
of farmers, packers, and retailers. 



spread estimates. The modifications, and 
their effect on prices and spreads, focus 
on: 

Gross Farm Valu€— The computed 
"eight markets" price, which included ter- 
minal market prices, was replaced with 
the Market News' "five direct markets" 
price as the primary measure or "gross 
farm value" at the farm or live-animal 
level. During April 1989-90, the "five 
markets" price averaged $0-86 per cwt 
higher. 

Wboksak Value — The most important 
conccptuaJ and numerical change is at 
the whok^sale level. It reflects the real 
shift in carcass breaking and fabricating 
from the retailer to the meat packer. The 
new wholesale value replaces the old car- 
cass value, and is based on Market 
News' reported Choice, Yield Grade 1-3, 
500- to 700-pound boxed beef cutout 
price. 

This wholesale price* less byproduct 
value arul transportation costs, and con- 
verted to a retail weight basis, becomes 
the new wholesale value. The boxed 
beef wholesale value is naturally higher 
than the displaced carcass value because 
it represents a further*processed product. 

Treatment of Byproducts — Now that 
beef carcasses arc broken into wholesale 
Cuts (called primaJs or subprimals) at the 
meat packing plant rather than at the 
retail store, more waste fat and bone are 
handled by packing plants and less by 
the stores. Previously, retailers sold the 
byproducts at a profit Now. renderers 
will pick up byproducts from retailers, 
but the byproducts are wonh only the 
cost of picking them up. 

Byproduct value at the wholesale or 
packer level is greater than before, but 
not enough to offset lost byproduct value 
at the retail level. So overalJ. byproduct 
value is slightly tower in the new series. 
A smaller byproduct value means a 
larger net farm value because gross farm 
value minus byproduct value equals net 
farm value. 

Contribution of 50-P€rc€nt Lean 
Trim— When a Choice carcass is pro- 
cessed into smaller cuts, pieces of meat 
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industry and Data Changes 


Shrink the Spread 


between Farm and Heiaii Cftofce Beef Value^^^ 


1990 


^^^" 










1989 










1st 
qtr 


2nd 
qtr 


3rd 
qir 


4th 
qtr 


Year 


tst 

qtr 


2nd 
qtr 


L 










Cents per pound 








Chotce 
retail 
price 


Revised 
Prevkxis 
Difference 


260.7 

266.3 

-5,6 


267.0 

269S 
'2.9 


266.0 

2707 

Z7 


266.9 

272.7 

-5J 


265.7 

269.0 

^.2 


272.6 

281.4 

-8.6 


281.2 

287.0 

4.6 


Wholesale 
value 


R6v}Se<l 
Previoos 
Dilforence 


177.3 
162J 
^14.6 


180.4 
165 2 
+15,2 


172.6 
154.8 
+177 


176.6 

159.8 
+17.0 


176 8 
160 6 
+16.2 


166,9 
168.6 
+ 163 


18Q.8 

169.5 
+20.3 


Net farm 

value 


Revised 
Previous 
Differenoe 


159^ 

159.1 

^,8 


160^ 

159.2 
+1.0 


151.2 

1483 

+2.4 


158:9 
154 j6 

+4,4 


157j6 

155.4 
t22 


168.0 
164.6 

+3.4 


167^ 

164.0 

+2.4 


TotaJ farm- 
to retaJJ 
spread 


Revised 

Previous 
Difference 


100 J 

107 2 

-6.4 


106.8 
110 J 

J.9 


116.6 

121.9 

-5,1 


1080 
118.2 

-ia2 


108.1 

114.5 

-64 


104.6 
116.6 
-122 


113.0 

122.1 

-62 


Fa^n^o- 

wholesale 
spread 


Revised 
Previous 
D^tterenoe 


17,4 

3.6 

^13.8 


20.2 

6.0 

+14.2 


21,3 

6.0 

+15,3 


17.9 

5.3 

+12.6 


10.2 

5.2 

+14.0 


16.0 

4,0 

+14.9 


22.5 

4.6 

+17.0 


Wholes ale- to 
retail 
spread 


Revised 
Previoos 
Differenoe 


634 
103,6 
-20.2 


86.6 

104.7 
-16.1 


95.5 

ii5.g 

^.4 


90.1 

ii2,g 

22.B 


68.9 

109.3 
-20^ 


85.7 
112.6 
'27.1 


91,4 
117.5 
-26.1 



and fai arc trimmed off. They arc gath- 
ered together into a mix called 50-50 
trim (i.c„ 50-percent lean and 50-percent 

fat). 

Hamburger must be at least 70-percent 
lean, according to USDA standards. So 
wholesalers take very lean beef from 
cow and bull carcasses and mix it with 
this Choice 50-50 trim lo bring the pro- 
portion of lean to over 70 percent. But, 
the valiic of meat from cows and bulls 
cannot properly be Included in the 
Choice steer wholesale or retail values. 

For the new estimates, the actual whole- 
sale value and weight of the 50-percent 
lean trim determines its contribution to 
the retail value, Prcviously,amaLhemali- 
cal adjusuncnt was made to the estimate 
that "rcmovcd" fat from uimmings so 
thai the fat content was low enough for 
the trimmings to be considered sold as 
ground beef. 

The new procedure better reflects reality. 
However, the included fat also increases 
the percentage of lower-valued ground 

Form 



beef in the composite of all retail cuts. 
This lowers the weighted average retail 
price of Choice beef. 

Composite Retail Choice Price — The 
new estimates use a new mix of Choice 
retail cut prices to estimate a composite 
retail price. Most new cut prices arc pro- 
vided dirccdy by BLS, but USDA calcu- 
lates five from BLS prices of other cuts 
ttsing a conversion formula. The new 
retail Cuts are boneless, except for short 
ribs, and reflect a clos«^ (1/4 in.) fat trim. 

Further processed leaner cuts arc gener- 
ally higher priced, but not enough to off- 
set dw 50-pcrcent trim value reduction. 
The net result is a slightly lediKxd com- 
posite retail price. 

Retail Spread 
Is Smaller 

For 1989, compared with the old esti- 
mates: 



. the revised Choice beef retail price 
is 4,2 cents per pound bwer, 

. the wholesale value is 16,2 cents 
higher, 

. the net farm value is 2,2 cents 
higher, and the total farm-to-rctail 
spread is 6,4 cents smaller, 

, the farm-io-wholcsalc component 
of the farm-io-retail spread is 14 
cents larger and the wholesale-io- 
retail share is 20,4 cents smaller. 

The shift in values from the old lo the 
new estimates does not reflect abrupt 
changes in the industry itself. Moreover, 
the widened farm-lo-wholesale spread 
and the tightened wholesale-to-retail 
spread reflect the gradual shift of the car- 
cass breaking and fabrication functions 
from the retail store back lo the meal 
packing plant, ILawrenceA, Duewer 
and Kenneth E, Nelson (202) 
786-1712] H3 
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Boom & Bust 
For Peanut 
Exports 



U.S. peanut exports topped 1 bil- 
lion pounds in 1989^ (August- 
July), after averting just over 
650 million pounds a year for ihe prcvi* 
ous 3 years. The 1 -bjllion mark has been 
passed onJy four other times — in the hey- 
day of U.S. peanut exports from 1977/78 
to 1979/80, and in 1985/86. Yet many of 
the same factors that caused U-S- exports 
to soar lasL season are unJikely to occur 
again in 1990/91. 

After climbing 8 percent in 1989/90, 
world peanut trade is expected to show 
little or no gTDwth this year. Moreover, 
largCT exportable supplies will allow 
major competitors, principally China and 
Argentina, to return to the world market 
and be more price competitive. 

But most importantly, the US- will not 
have as many peanuts to export because 
a drought has devastated the crop in the 
Southeast The Hrst draw on this year's 
smaller crop (3.6 billion pounds versus 4 
billion in 1989/90) will be the domestic 
food and seed markets, where prices are 
highest 

U.S. peanut exports are foiecast to drop 
to 500 million pounds in 199Q/91, 
largely due to the smaller U.S. crop. 
China's exports are forecast to rebound 
to 550 million pounds fmm 440 million 
in 1989W and Argentina's to 380 mil- 
lion from 345 million. And if the U.S. 
cannot supply its regular customers, 
China and Argentina likely will expand 
exports to make up the difference. 

The U^. is unique among the major pea- 
nut producers because it uses peanuts pri- 
marily for food rather than crushing them 
for vegetable oil and animal feed. 
Domestic food use in 1989/90 is esti- 
mated to be a recwd 2.3 billion pounds— 



nearly 9,3 pounds per capita — up from 
just 7.8 pounds a decade ago. White 
U.S. growers have seen domestic food 
use leach new highs in all but one year in 
the 1980*s, export success has been 
mixed. 

China, Argentina, & U.S. 
Dominate Peanut Trade 

Several characteristics of world peanut 
trade help explain last yearns sur^c in 
U-S- exports. First world trade in pea- 
nuts is small compared with pmduction. 
Of 21 million metric ions produced, only 
about 1.2 million are traded Thus,arela- 
tively small change in production in an 
importing or exporting country can cause 
a much greater percentage change in 
tiade. 

Second, just three countries, China, 
Argentina, and the U.S., account for 60 
pocent of exports, and when output is 
off in two, the third can gain substantial 
market share. The rest comes from small 
exporters such as India, South Africa, 
Malawi, and Vietnam. 

Third, the biggest import markets for pea- 
nuts are the EC, Canada, and Japan, all 
tmditionalcustomersof the US. The 
U.S. is potentially a large market, but 
uses a quota to restrict imports to 2 mil- 
lion pounds a year. This protects some 
U.S. growers from lower priced foreign 
peanuts. 

The US. exports peanuts as raw shelled 
edible kernels, in-shell (so-called 
"ballpark*' peanuts), prepared or pre- 
served (partially or wholly processed ker- 
nels), and oilsiock (low quality kernels 
intended for crushing). Exports of all cat- 
egories rose 46 percent during 1989/90 
(August-July) from a year earlier. 
Shelled edibles, which typically account 
for 70-75 percent of peanut exports, 
advanced 50 percent and in-shcll pea- 
nuts, typically accounting for one-tenth, 
rose 30 patent 

The U.S. was the world^s leading 
exporter until the 1980 drought devas- 
tated production. China entered the 
world market that year and has remained 
a major force ever since. China was the 
top peanut exporter in 1980 and again in 



EC-12, Canada, and Japan Are 
Largest Importers of U.S. Peanuts 




August-July 19B8/89. 

1986/87 and 1987/88. The U.S. was the 
leading exporter from 1981/82 to 
1985/86. 

T^e U.S. regained the lead in 1988/89 
and moved well ahead of China the fol- 
lowing year. Argentina ranked third dur- 
ingihc 1980's. The US. share of world 
trade in 1988/89 was 36 percent com- 
pared with 16 percent for China and 13 
percent for Argentina. 

US- export performance depends primar- 
ily on having an available supply of qual- 
ity peanuts. Surprisingly, the 1988 and 
1989 crops, which provided the peanuts 
exported during 1989/90, were smaU 
compared with production in the mid- 
1980's. Yields have been poor since the 
1986 drought, and despite more acres, 
production has stayed below 4 billbn 
pounds a season. 

Early reports from the southeastern US. 
show yields and quality are both down in 
1990, limiting exportable supplies for 
199(V9l. 

World Trade Rebounded 

A combination of events in 1989^90 led 
to the surge in US. exports. Although 
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the size of the 1989 crop was disappoint- 
ing, the quality was good. And good 
quality is essential, because world trade 
is largely in edible kernels. Quality is 
perceived lo be one of the competitive 
advantages held by the U.S. 

After lagging In 1988y89. world demand 
increased 8 patent in 1989/90, affording 
the U.S. a larger potential niarkeL So, 
even if the U.S. had just maintained mar- 
ket share, growth in trade would have 
boosted U.S. exports. 

Finally, both Argentina and China har- 
vested smaller crops in 1989 than in 
recent years. And because a greater 
share of China's smaller crop wwit for 
domestic food and crushing in 1989/90, 
less was available for export. 
Argentina's export supply was cut 
sharply in 1989 and only partially recov- 
ered with this spring's harvest, too late to 
pose strong competition for the U.S. 

Another factor that may have conuibuted 
to U.S. export success is the cumulative 
effect of the Targeted Export Assistance 
(TEA) program for peanuts. TheFbod 
Security Aaof 1985 gave USDA the 
authority to use Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds or commodities 10 counter 
or offset the adverse effects of un fair 
uade practices on U.S. agnculUiral 
exports. 

The program has provided funds to pro- 
mote U.S. peanuts and peanut products 
in Europe. Funding began with $4,5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1987 and 1988 and rose to 
$5 million in calendar 1989. Funding 
expanded to $7 million for calendar 
1990. Unlike the Expert Enhancement 
Program, funds provided under TEA are 
not used 10 assist individual sales, but are 
spent on general promotional effects. 

Recent export success was concentrated 
in the EC and Canada. Fiance, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and Can- 
ada have substantially increased imports 
of shelled edible peanuts from the U.S. 
Gains in in-shell exports arc notable in 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. Italy, and Canada* 



For nri 



Canada was once exclusively a U.S. mar- 
ket, but turned to China and Argentina 
when the 1 986 drought made U.S. sup- 
plies uncertain and competitor prices 
became attr^ live. The U.S. has recap- 
tured much of its lost Canadian market 

Although Japan has always been a large 
market for the U.S., Japanese import quo- 
tas on unprocessed peanut kernels limit 
U.S. access. China has a larger and 
growing share of the Japanese market 

Peanut Butter 
Spreading to EC 

The U.S. exports relalively few pro- 
cessed peanuts--most are exported as 
raw kernels or in-shell peanuts. Most are 
eaten as salted nuts, or used in candies or 
other products. 

Except for Canada, which uses peanuts 
much like the U.S., very few countries 
consume much peanut butter. However, 
this is changing as foreign constmiers 
become familiar with peanut butter's 
taste and nutritional value. 

The biggest U.S. customers for peanut 
butler are Saudi Arabia, Japan, and Hong 
Kong. Efforts to introduce American 
habits into the EC appear lo be succeed- 
ing in Germany and the United King- 
dom, where peanut buUer exports have 
increased sharply since 1985. 

The billion-pound export volume, record 
domestic food demand, aiKJ a 4-pcrcent 
growth in seed demand pulled 1989/90 
ending stocks to the smallest since 
1983/84, Strong demand for these uses 
limited peanuts for crushing, leading to 
extreme tightness in the peanut oil mar- 
ket The smaller 1990 crop means 
tighter suj^lies in all segments of the 
peanut indusU7 in 1990/91. [James 
Schaub (202) 786-1840] EE 




EC 1992: 

Implications for 
World Food and 
Agricultural Trade 

November 19-20, 1990 
The World Bank 
Washington, DC 



• How will the European 
Community's 1992 eco- 
nomic integration affect 
global trade in food and 
agriculture? 

• What will the unification of 
Germany mean? 

• How will the EC's trading 
partners fare? 

Get answers to these and related 
questions at a 2'day conference 
sponsored by the World Bank 
and USDA's Economic 
Research Service. 

For registration and program 
details, contact: 

David Kelch 
USDA/ERS,Rm. 647 
1301 New York Ave, NW 
Washington, DC 20005-4788 
Phone: (202)786 1610 



Hurry! Space Is limited. 
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U.S. Ag 
Exports 
To Dip in 1991 



During fiscal 1991, the value and 
volume of U,S. agricultural 
exports are expected to decline. 
Wheal, rice, and com exports are 
expected down because of large foreign 
supplies in impoiting and exporting coun- 
tries, 

US. com exports, for starters, are fore- 
cast lo faJI over 7 million tons — overseas 
customers are instead using more feed* 
quality wheat grown abroad Another 
negative factor is the loss of East 
Germany's com maricet as the EC's 
import levy is extended with German uni- 
fication. East Gemiany typicaJJy 
imported 500,000 Ions of U.S. com 
annually. 

FiscaJ 1990 US- agricultural exports 
probably reached 148.3 million metric 
tons, worth $40 billion, both slightly 
above 1989, Increased exports of high* 
value products and couon offset lower 
pricesfof other bulk products. However, 
the increase in high-value exports was 
largely due lo corrections of previous 
underreporting of exports to Canada. 

Export volume likely rose about 2 mil- 
lion tons in fiscal 1990, as larger com 
and soybean exports offset lower wheat 
exports. During the first 10 months of 
fiscal 1990, com exports rose 8 milliwi 
tons, soybean exports rose 15 million, 
and wheat exports fell 7 million. 

Lagging wheat exports are the result of 
larger prospective crops in sevoal major 
importing countries (including the USSR 
and China), increased competitor sup- 
plies (especially Canada), and buyers' 
anticipation of lower prices in the future. 

Sales to China, 
Egypt, Dropped 

us, agricultural exports to China likely 
fell more than 40 percent in fiscal 1990, 




largely because of lower wheat exports. 
Fiscal 1989U^, wheat shipments to 
China totaled 8.2 million tons. But dur- 
ing the fu^9monihsoffiscal 1990, 
China's wheat imports from all sources 
fell nearly 10 percent, and the U.S, mar- 
ket share fell from roughly 50 percent to 
25, Australia and Canada have gairicd 
market share. 

US. com and cotton exports io China 
rose in 1990, but shipments of most other 
I»oducts slumped due to China's eco- 
nomic problems and improved crop pros- 
pects. Monetary, fiscal, and 
administrative austerity measures in 
fOTce since 1988 have cooled the over* 
heated Clijnese economy. Real 1990 
GN? growth may be even lower than the 
comparatively tow 4 percent of 1989. In 
1988, GNP grew by more than" 1 1 
percent. 

* Between December 1989 and March 
1990, China's foreign exchange reserves 
rose $4.3 billion to $21 billion as exports 
increased and imports fell. China is 
expected to continue building its reserves 
in anticipation of peak debt repayment 
during 1991 and 1992, 

Wheal export prospects for Egypt have 
weakened as well. Exports are forecast 
down largely because of Egypt's diffi* 
culty with past-due payments for GSM- 



102 credits received in earlier years. 
After rising 18 percent to $955 million in 
fiscal 1989, U.S, agricultural exports to 
Egypt may have declined to $700 million 
in 1990, 

Egypt's imports of US, vegetable oil are 
forecast down, and ih^ country's chronic 
foreign exchange shortage has curtailed 
purchases of US, tallow and poultry 
meat However, U,S, short-staple cotton 
exports to Egypt ruse 86 percent during 
the first 10 months of fiscal 1990 as 
Egypt continued to increase textile 
exports and sell long-staple cotton ovcr- 



The U.S, ban on trade with Iraq and the 
U.N,-sponsored general trade embargo 
helped lower fiscal 1990 US. agricul- 
tura] exports to Iraq by $200 million 
from a year earlier. Wheat and soybean 
meal likely accounted for most of the 
decline. Sunfiowcr oil exports also were 
down. 

For many commodities, including rice, 
shipments for the year had, for the most 
part, taken place before the embargo. 
And lower exports had already been fore- 
cast before the August sanctions. 

Coarse Grain Exports 
Highest Since 1981 

Stronger demand for U.S. coarse grains 
by the USSR, Eastern Europe, Taiwan, 
South Korea, and Mexico in fiscal 1990 
probably drove exports almost 9 million 
tons higher ihan a year earlier to 69.2 mil- 
Iton, the highest since 198L Strong 
demand sustained coarse grain prices in 
1990, and export value is estimated to 
have risen almost $800 million to $8 
billion. 

Record com sales to the Soviet Union 
during the first 9 months of the fiscal 
year have kept total grain exports to the 
Soviets close to 1989 levels, despite a 
drop in wheat exports. The heavy Soviet 
presence in the world grain market over 
the past year, despite larger 1989 produc- 
tion, primarily reflccis reduced farm 
sales of grain to the State, Soviet import 
demand for grain likely will remain rela- 
tively strong despite die bumper 1990 
crop. 
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Sovjei demand for livestock products 
continues to outpace stipplies, dtie 
largely to rising wages and heavy retail 
price subsidies. U.S. meat and dairy 
sales to the USSR, already at an all-time 
high, may have benerued from any 
ctitback in Soviet purchases from Eastern 
Europe. 

Growing feed use by Taiwan's pork and 
poultry industries probably boosted U.S. 
agriculturai exports to Taiwan to a record 
$1.8 billion in fiscal 1990. Taiwan's 
GNP and wage gains rcfnain high by 
intemaliona] starnlards. And the cur- 
rency appreciation that has slowed 
Taiwan's manufactured exports has 
encouraged U.S. sales. 

Large Mexican purchases of U.S. coarse 
grains helped offset lower shipments of 
other products to Mexico in fiscal 1990. 
Export value probably fell only slightly 
to $2.8 billion bom fiscal 1989. U.S. 
exports to Mexico rose about $1 billion 
in 1989, as Mexico's GNP growth dou- 
bled and its government sought to con* 
tiol prices and ensure ackquate food 
supplies. 

EC Buys More 
U.S. Cotton 

Due mainly to larger cotton exports, U.S. 
agriculuiral exports to the EC in fiscal 
1990 are csu mated to have been $7 bil- 
lion, about the same as a year earlier. 
Along with cotlon, exports of some high* 
value products prc4)ably increased, but 
meat exports continued id suffer bom the 
EC's hormone ban. 

U.S. cotton exports to the EC rose more 
than $200 million during the first 10 
months of fiscal 1990. West Germany 
and Italy are the two largest EC 
customers for cotton, and mill use in the 
two is expected to continue up. 

U.S. couon exports in fiscal 1990 proba* 
bly rose $830 million bom a year earlier. 
A dght worid market kept prices high, 
makir^ U.S. cotton more competidve. 
Supplies were down in major competing 
countries, including China, Pakistan, and 
the Soviet Union. 



During the first 10 months of fiscal 1990, 
exports ID Hong Kong rose $87 million, 
largely driven by increased cotton sales. 
Importers there have lelied on the U.S. to 
make up short£alls on world markets this 
year, notably shortages of Chinese cot- 
ton. With higherpricesasweU.the 
value of U.S. cotlon exports id Hong 
Kong rose 105 percent during the first 10 
nKXiths of this year. 

Animal Product 
Exports Drop 

Exports of U.S . animal pioducts id Japan 
grew about $900 million annually during 
the last 2 yean, but fell 1 percent during 
the first 10 months of fiacal 1990. Pdfk 
exports have increased, but tower aver' 
ag^ values for U.S. beef and poultry 
meat art expected lo have offset the gain, 

Japaitese consumption of imported beef 
has reportedly fallen short of initial 
expectations, while U^. poultry meat 
exports art facing keen competition from 
Thailand, Brazil, China, and other new 
suppliers such as Malaysia, Mexico^ and 
Peru, 

U.S. exports of animal products to Mex- 
ico fell more than $300 million during 
the first 9 months of fiscal 1990. Lower 
exports were reported for a wide rwgc of 
products* including live catUe, nonfat dry 
milk, poultry meat, port, tallow, and cat- 
tle hkles. [Stephen MacDonaUi (202) 
786-1821] EE 
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Record 
Income 
Despite Oil 
Shock 




Growth incommodjly sales is 
pushing farm income to record 
highs this year despite mounting 
expenses and forecasts of declining 
prices. Farmers' net cash income is pro- 
jected ID be $S9-$63 billion in 1990, 
about 10 pcrccni above last year. And 
net farm income is forecast to grow 
about 5 percent from 1989. 

Net cash income equals all commodity 
sales and direct government payments 
received in a calendar year minus out^f- 
pocket costs, while net farm income mea* 
sures the value of agricultural production 
plus direct payments, less all costs. 

Recent commodity market developments 
point to lower season*average prices for 
feed grains, wheat* and milk in 1990y91 
than were expected a month ago. How- 
ever, these changes have offsetting 
effects on farm incomes, and most of the 
impacts will be felt next calendar year. 

Fbr example* lower com prices will 
increase livestock operators' incomes 
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while trimming com producers' market 
receipts. As a partial offset, government 
payments 10 both com and wheal farmers 
are expected to go up. But, the com defi- 
ciency payments will fiotbc made until 
calendar 199 L 

Projected total cash receipts for this year 
are 6-8 percent above 1989. Crop and 
livestock sales are likely to grow by $4- 
$7 billion each, bringing receipts to $168- 
$172 billion. 

Livestock receipts are up $4 billion from 
earlier forecasts, while crop sales, direct 
government payments, and other farm- 
related income are also up sUghtly. The 
jump in the forecast of livestock receipts, 
largely reflects stronger-than-expected 
milk prices in the first three quarters of 
the year. The current forecast of gross 
cash income in 1990 is about $6 billion 
more than last quarter's forecast^ 

Net farm income will be up 5 percent; 
from 1989 primarily because the 1989 
estimate was revised downward 

Despite the growth of cash income, the 
forecast of 1990 net farm income 
remains nearly the same as last qtiarter, 
$47 to $52 billion. The reason the fore- 
cast did not rise from last quarter is' that .^ 
estimates of two noncash components of 
farm income are $2 billion less than pro- 
jected earlier. 

The first is the gross imputed rental value 
of owner-occupied farm dwellings. 
Farm dwellings are assumed to generate 
noncash "income" comparable to the rent 
usually paid for such housing. TIk 
inputed rental value estimate is now 
based on the rent-io-value ratio for urban 
housing, rather than estimates of user 
costs. 

The second is the value of the change in 
inventory. Estimates of this year's oupui 
of some major field crops were lowered 
from the earlier quarter and more grain 
was sold out of inventories early in 1990 
thanantkipaied. Although soybean and 
cotton prices have risen somewhat, com 
and wheat prices have fallen. As a 
result, the price changes did not offset 
the declines in quantities. 



The Agricultural Census: 
Some Highlights 

According XO the 1987 Census of Agri- 
culture, about 32,000 farms (1 .5 per- 
cent of all farms) had sales of 
$500,000 or more. They reported 
nearly $52 billion in sales, or about 38 
percent of all cornnKxlity sales. 

These large farms included about 13 
percent of the land in farms and 
accounted for 

- about 70 percent of sales of vegeta- 
bles, sweet com, aixi melons; 

. 70 percent of nursery and green- 
house sales; 

- nearly 60 percent of poultry and 
poultry product sales; 

.^ nearly 55 percent of fruits, nuts, and 

benies sales; 
< more than 50 percent of cattle and 

calf sales; 

- about 38 percent of cotton and cot- 
tonseed sales; 

. nearly 24 percent of dairy product 
^les; ^ 

- some ^pcrcehtofthe hog and pig. 
sales; and 

y ck>se 10 10 percent of grain sales. 

Farms with sales of $500,000 or more 
also used close to 55 percent of the 
hired labor, 49 percent of the feed, 
and accounted for 39 percent of total 
expensesreportcdby all farms. Of 
these large farms: 

. 30 percent were in the North On- 

tral states; 
. 32 percent were in the West; 

- 33 percent were in the South; and 

- 5 percent were in the Northeast. 

About 5,600 of the farms with sales of 
$500,000 or more were in Califomia- 
They accounted for about 6.8 percent 
of California farms and reported 74 
percent of sales in that state. Arul 
they reported 7.6 percent of sales 
from all U.S. farms, [EdReinsel 
(202)786-3310} 



Oil Prices Push 

Production Costs 

Farmers' cash expenses for the year are 
now expected to be $3 billion higher 
than projected in July. Ranging from 
$123 to $127 billion, 1990 cash costs arc 
forecast to show a 1-3 percent gain from 
1989. 

Forecasts of farmers' fuel expenses rose 
in August, as the price of crude oil 
climbed about $10 a barrel following 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. Before iheoil 
price increase, fiiel expenses were fore* 
cast to rise 5 percent this year anyway. 
If crude oil aver^es $30 a barrel for the 
remainder of the year, farmers' fuel 
expenses will be 10 percent higher than 
in 1989. 

Effects of the price hike on 1990 fertil- 
izer and chemical expenses are relatively 
small, but will be more pronounced next 
year because most application takes 
place in the spring. Fertilizer expenses 
arc still expected to be down this year, 
with prices paid for fertilizer averaging 
about 5 percent less than in 1989. A $10- 
a-barrel increase in crude oil prices 
would boost fertilizer and pesticide 
expenses 2-3 pacent in 1991. 



HIghef Oil Prices Drive Up 

Formere' Costs for Manufactured Inputs 
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Crop Farms Earn Over Half of Nef 
Cash Income 



Crude oil prices directly affect the costs 
of manufactured inputs (fuels, electricity, 
fertilizer, and pesticides) that come ftom 
petioJcum, If oil prices average about 
$20 during 1991 ^ farmers' manufactured 
input expenses would be $22 billion. 
Increasing the oil price to $30 per barrel 
adds about $1,S billion to the forecast, a 
6- to 7-pcrccnt increase. Fuel costs 
would be responsible for about two- 
thirds of the gain. 

If the oil price doubles and averages $40 
next year, the costs of all manufactured 
iHJUts would be 12-13 percent higher. 
Fuel expenses would climb nearly $1,5 
billion, and electricity and fertiliza 
expenses together would increase about 
$S00 million. 

Other items that make up the bulk of 
cash expenses, such as feed and transpor- 
tation costs, as well as prices of feeder 
livestock, are less direcUy affected in 
aggregate by oil prices. Manufactured 
items typically account for 16-17percent 
of all cash production costs. Fertiliza 
takes up 6 percent, pesticides about 4 per- 
cent, fuels 4-5 percent, and marketing- 
storage-transponation only 3 percent. 

Feed prices in calendar 1990 probably 
are averaging more than 4 pwcent below 
last year. However, livestock numbers 



are expected lo irKirease slightly, keeping 
the forecast of feed expenses about even 
with last year's $23 billion. Prices of 
feeder livestock have declined from ear- 
lier forecasts, but arc still 3 percent 
above last year and support a modest 
increase in livestock expenses. 

In addition to increased costs for fuel, 
marketing, storage, and uansportation, 
higher farmland taxes and rents also are - 
contributing to this year's higher 
expenses. Forecast total production 
expenses rose a liule less from earlier 
projections than cash expenses because 
the estimate of depreciation charged for 
farm buildings and equipment dropped 
by $1 billion. 

Crop and Livestock 
Sales Swell 

The oudook for wheat and com sales in 
calendar 1990 is essentially unchanged 
from when last quarter's income fore- 
casts were made. Food and feed grains 
arc cjtpocted to provide S27-$3 1 billion 
tn cash receipts. Wheat prices are 
expected to average more than 20 per- 
cent bck)w last year, but a 35-percent 
gain in production likely will keep cash 
receipts at or above last year's $7 billion, 

Cora production Is expected to be up 
almost 8 percent from the 1989 crop. 
Calendar year cornices aic forecast to 
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Farm types determined by commodity or 
commodity group that accounts for 50 percent 
or more of^otal farm saies. 

averse 2-5 percent below 1989, and 
feed crop cash receipts are «ipected to 
be $2-$4 billion less than last year. 

The projected annual average price of 
milk rose about 2 percent from last 
year's. Cash receipts for all dairy prod- 
ucts are $3 billion higher dian earlier 
income forecasts and are now expected 
to surpass 1989 receipts. 

The outlook for 1990 soybean and coitoh 
cash receipts improved as the summer 
progressed. Prodtjction estimates were 
revised downward due to fewer planted 
acres of soybeans, resulting in higher 
price forecasts. Rather than dropping, 
soybean receipts are now expected to be 
about the same as in 1989, while cotton 
cash receipts are expected to rise $1 
billion. 

Livestock Farms 
To Gain the Most 

In most years, 60-65 percent of all farms 
qualify as livestock specialty operations, 
whflc the remainder sell more crops than 
livestock or livestock products. Net cash 
income is more likely to be evenly 
divided between crop and livestock 
farms this year than in 1989, when farms 
q)ecializing in crops had higher net 
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incomes. In generaJ, more livestock 
farms are small, pari-lime operations. 

Net cash incomes of bolh crop and live- 
stock farms are expected Id be higher 
this year than in 1989, Crop farms arc 
forecast Id experience a 5- Id 10-perccnt 
increase, while livestock farms' net cash 
income is forecast U> be up 10-15 per- 
cenL Cash expenses of livestock farms 
will be up less than 2 percent this year, 
while costs arc expected Id rise 2-3 per- 
cent for crop farms. 

The outlook for specific types of farms is 
not the same as for the sector as a whole. 
Although most farms produce more than 
otw commodity! a single commodity or 
group of commodities usually accounts 
for most of the operation's cash receipts, 
"Type of farm" refers Id the commodity 
group that accounts for 50 percent or 
more of total farm sales. 

In order id distribute forecasts of expense 
and income items anKMig farm types, it is 
assumed that shares do not change from 
year lo ycar« and that farms do not shift 
from one type group Id another. These 
estimates arc subject to more fluctuation 
than the aggregate estimates because of 
these assumptions and because they 
depend more on the accuracy of the fore- 
cast for a particular crop, 

Bccf-hog-sheep operations account for 
about 50 percent of aJl farms, while 
nearly 20 percent arc cash grain farms, 
and 10 percent arc dairy operations. 
Cash grain farms collect ai least 75 per- 
cent of receipts for com, wheat, and soy- 
beans, as well as the other feed crops, 
food grains, and oil crops. Beef-hog- 
sheep farms also produce crops and col- 
lect 10 ID 1 5 percent of cash grain 
receipts. 

Fruit-vegetable farms account for 95 per- 
centof the fruit and tree nuts sold, but 
sell less than 80 percent of all vegetables. 
Poultry and milk sales are almost exclu- 
sively from poultry and dairy operations. 

Cash grain farms typically collect about 
40 percent of lotal crop cash receipts and 
80 percent of feed grain cash receipts. 



For nn 



This year, cash grain farms are likely to 
realize 60 percent of the $4-S7 billion 
higher crop receipts forecast for all 
farms. Cash grain farms usually receive 
over 50 percent of lotal direct govern- 
ment payments. Despite a drop in direct 
payments this year, net cash incomes for 
cash grain farms arc still forecast Id rise 
more than 15 percent. 

Tobacco and couon fanners also are 
likely id see higher crop sales but lower 
direct payments than last year, Fruit-veg- 
eiable and other crop farms are expected 
to have less growth in receipts, and their 
net income is projected Id decline 
slightly this year. 

All the major types of livestock farms 
will benefit from the $4- to $7-biUion 
growth in livestock cash receipts forecast 
this year. Farms that produce beef cattle, 
hogs, or sheep usually get 50 percent of 
all livestock receipts^ while dairy farms 
cdlect 25 percent, and other livestock 
(including poultry) about 20 percenL 
This year's gains probably will be distrib- 
uted in these proportions. 

Livestock operations receive about 35 
percent of direct government payments, 
usually under feed grain programs. Pay- 
ments to dairy farms and becf-hog-sheep 
farms will be down in 1990, and their 
expenses are forecast to rise only a bit. 
And with livestock receipts expected lo 
increase 5-10 percent, both dairy and red 
meat operators stand to experience sub- 
stantially higher net cash income than 
last year. Net cash income is forecast up 
slightly for poultry and other livestock 
producers. [Diane Bertelsen (202) 786- 

1809} m 



Dynamics of 
Oil & Ag 
Input 



Workl crude oil prices rose 50 
percent within 3 weeks after 
liaq invaded Kuwait. Agricul- 
tural chemical and fertilizer prices will 
increase incoming months as a result, 
but by far less than the ultimate increase 
in oil prices, according lo a nonstnicta- 
ral, time-series model. 

The model captures the historical rela- 
tionships between monthly crude oil, 
farm chemical, and fertilizer prices. 
Model simulations suggest that agricul- 
tural chemical and fertilizer prices would 
rise by about one-fourth of the percent- 
age increase in crude oil prices, and ihat 
the increases would be spread over 24 lo 
28 months, 

Ifowever, other factors aside from oil 
prices will influence input prices in com- 
ing months. Farmers' expectations of 
crop and livestock prices will help deter- 
mine acres planted next year and the 
demand for inputs. All these factors will 
further influence chemical and fertilizer 
prices. 

The statistical model, which covered Jan- 
uary 1962 to June 1990, estimated the 
relaiionsh ips between the monthly prices 
of domestic crude oil, industrial chemi- 
cals, {^cultural chemicals, and fertil- 
izer. A 1-percent rise in crude oil price 
was then imposed on the model lo reveal 
how agricultural chemical, fertilizer, and 
crude oil prices have historically inter- 
acted. 

A 1 -percent [Mice increase was chosen 
because it is not known how high world 
oil prices will ultimately go. Patterns 
from this shock also provide a conven- 
ient base from which to extrapolate pat- 
terns once the present oil price hikes 
stabilize- 

The trends captured from the 28 years of 
monthly data span the influences of 
OPEC's price runups in 1973-74 and 
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About the Model: 

A veciDT autoregression (VAR) model was estimated 
describing the relationship ofthe price of crude oil to its 
own past, as well as to past prices of two chcmicaJ groups 
and fertilizer. The model summarizes how the four prices 
have moved together on a monthly basis for the last 28 
years. 

The model was shocked with a l-pefcent rise in the crude 
oil price. Because the model is lincar.the plotted shape ofa 
response variable's reaction to a shock would not chanjge ^ 
with changes in the magnitude of the shock. Rather, only 
the graph*s scale would change. The four price indices 
were modeled in natural logarithms. 

The dynamic multipliers were calculated using the tech- 
nique discussed in the December 1988 MO. By definitJon, 
each equation is a function of a specific number of lags of 
all modeled variables— hefe the four prices. So a one-time 
initial shock puts all equations into motioo- 



The shocks lo, and impulses in, the model's prices aie per- 
cent changes, so each dynamic multiplier is the sum of the 
response variable's (agricultural chemical or fertilizer 
prices) signiHcant nonzero responses divided by ihe corre- 
sponding cumulative change in the shock variable— crude 
oil prices (multipliers are 0.24 for agricultural chemical 
prices and 0.25 for fertilizer prices). 

Producer price indices (PPI's) compiled by ihe U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics were used. The PPI for crude petroleum 
served as the crude price. The PPfs for industrial chemi- 
cals and agricultural chemicals served as the industrial and 
chemical prices. The PPI for mixed fertilizers reprcsenlcd 
the fertilizer price. 

Note that the PPI was used for domestically pioduced crude 
petroleum, and not the index of crude prices on the world 
market Yetthepriceof domestically produced crude is 
expected to move and has historically moved (especially 
since the early 1970's) in tandem with world crude prices. 



Steeper Crude Oil Prices Will Boost Input Prices 




Percent change from benchmark price indexes. Price Increases based on a statiatteal model that 
estimates effects on vanous input prices of a 1 -percent increase in ciud^oii prices in the first month. 
AJI points are statisticaHy significant at the S- percent level. 



1979-82. They indicate how crude oil, 
industrial chemical, ^cultura] chemi- 
cal, and fenilizer prices have dynami- 
cally interacted from a shock in crude oil 
prices, and for how long such a shock 
has affected the four prices. 



The effects on agricultural chemical 
prices were immediate, although slow to 
gain strength, but then lasted Tor over 2 
years. The increases began accelerating 
after6 months, posted the largest gain at 
21 rnonths, and then continued up at 
slower rates for another 7 months. 



Ttends over the 28 yeai^ indicate agricul- 
tural chemical prices would rise 0.24 per- 
cent for each 1 -percent rise in crude oil 
prices. So August's 50-perccntri5e in 
crude oil prices, for example, would be 
expected to exert enough pressure to gen- 
erate a 12-percent rise in agricultural 
chemical [Kiccs over the following 28 
months. 

Fertilizer price response patterns are sim- 
ilar. Rrtilizer prices take about half a 
year to gain strength, then continue up 
for 22marenK>nths. Over this response 
period, trends indicate fertilizer prices 
would rise 0.25 percent for each 1- 
percent rise in crude oil prices. So, in the 
absence of offsetting demand forces, 
August's SO-pcrcent hike in crude oil 
prices may ultimately produce about a 
13-percent rise in fertilizer prices. 

According lo long-mn histork:al dynamic 
patterns, ^cultunU chemical and fertil- 
izer price responses appear to take more 
than 2 ycare lo play themselves out 
That is, when crude oil, agricultural 
chemical, and fertilizer prices have his- 
torically moved together, ihey have done 
so in lengthy pauems of 2 or more years. 
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Why So Long? 

These lengthy effects reflect the time 
needed Tor the oil and oil-related secttHs 
to interact and adjust to each cHhcr. This 
shows the time historically required for 
both ibe production and demand sides of 
ibe market to adjust However, the 
model used to generate the results pre- 
sented here cannot shed light on the rea- 
sons why the prices move as they do. 

In responding to the previous shocks, 
much time was needed for oil-sector pro- 
ducers to plan, invest inland then oper- 
ate new refmcries to expand petroleum 
product output FurLher» except for the 
formerly uneconomical wells that were 
easily uncapped when crude prices rx)se, 
searching and drilling for new reserves 
also took time. 

These and other examples of time- 
intensive adjustments have spilled over 
to oil-based agricultuiBl input prices in 
ihe past and may have accounted for the 
lengthy price interactions observed here. 

In bght of the recent increases in crude 
oil prices, prices for the agnculture 
sector's peiroleum-based inputs are 
expected U) rise. Agricultunl chemical 
and fertilizer prices are two such exam- 
ples. If the unfolding situation is not too 
different from the long-run histwical 
trends, the effects on these prices from 
recent crude oil price increases are 
expected to be far less than one-f or-one. 
(Ronald A. Babula (202) 786-1785 and 
AgapiSomwaru (202) 786-1812]. ^ 
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Growth & 
Inflation 
Prospects 
Worsen 



TWO recent events have signifi- 
candy changed the domestic eco- 
nomic outlook: ihe annual GNP 
reviskni released in late July, and the oil 
price shock in August Both factors led 
to t downward adjustment in the pros- 
pects for real growth, but the GNP revi- 
sions afTected the growth outlook m<Ke 
than the rising oil prices. The expecta- 
tion of higher infl^km, however, 
resulted primarily from the oil price 
increases. 

Conun^ce Department revisions of the 
inflation-adjured GNP growth estimates 
for the past 13 quancis were predomi* 
nantly downward. Specifically, real 
growth mcs were revised downward for 
12 of the 13 past quarters. On an annual 
basis, real growth in 1989 was revised 
down from 3.0 to 2.^ percent 

Tbc revisions k)wered prospects for real 
GNP growth in 1990 by 1 percentage 
point And they suggest that the 
economy's potential to grow is lower 
than previously dKMight 

The decline in the 1987 real GNP value 
did not come from one pvticular sector. 
However, downward revisions in both 
nonresidential aivd residential investment 
were signifK^t for the 1988 estimates, 
and ^most half of the $26.4 biUion 
downward revision for 1989 occurred in 
personal consumption expenditures . 

Tbc revisions show that exports wete the 
major source of economic growth. For 
all 3 years, export volumes were revised 
up; net eipocts ended slightly down, 
though, due to moderate increases in 
import estimates. 

For 1988» the estimate of overall per- 
sonal consumption was increased slightly 
due to upward revisions in durable and 
nondurable goods purchases. However, 




for 1989, a large downward revision in 
service consumption reduced the per- 
sonal consumption growth rate from 2.7 
to 1.9 percent — die lowest since 1982. 

Personal consumption, the largest por* 
tion of GNPj grew slower than overall 
GNP, especially in 1989. Nonresidential 
invesunent was a major source of growth 
in 1988, with most of the increase result- 
ing from purchases of prtxlucers* durable 
equipment rather than structures. 

Under the normal monthly revision pro- 
cess, estimates released at the end of 
August revealed that purchases of final 
goods and services in the second quarter 
of thts year were up more than originally 
reported in July. Larger net exports, 
increased nondurable goods expendi- 
tures» aitd smaller accumulation of inven- 
tories suggest overall demand was 
stronger than the preliminary numbers 
suggested. 

Investors Unsettled 
By Oil Price Jump 

This past January* a sharp cold snap 
pushed oil prices to a high of $22 per bar- 
rel (West Texas intermediate crude), up 
ftom$l4 in October 1988. Between this 
January and June, though, prices slipped 
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General Indicators 



Composite leading ecooomrc indicators 
19821100 
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tonearly$17- Then, the ihrcat of a dis- 
ruption in oil supplies due 10 events in 
ihe Middle East caused the price of West 
Texas crude to jump to more than $30 in 
the third week of August 

Financial markets reflected investors* 
uncenainties. While short-ienn interest 
rales fell slighiJy from mid-July to the 
end of August, long-term Treasury bond 
rates jumped from about 8,S 10 9,3 per- 
cent 

The siockmarket also reacted negatively, 
with broad index values falling about 14 
percent Gold prices increased from 
$370 to $415 an ounce, and the exchange 
value of the dollar fell about 2 percent 
Foreign stock markets, particularly 
Japan^s, also posted steep drops. By the 
last week of August, the price and rate 
movements had modei^ted somewhat, 
but investors remained nervous* 

Looser Money 
Policy? 

Over the past 2 years» the Federal 
Rescrve*s monetary policy has come 
under incieased scrutiny. Even before 
the oil price jump, the Fed faced a diffi- 
cult policymaking envimnment Real 
economic growth was slower than origi- 
nally thought and inflation was creeping 
upward. Increased pressure was being 
placed on the Fed to case monetary pol- 
icy and lower interest rates to promote 
higher real growth. 

The Fed's job has become much more 
difficult with the oil price jump and the 
resulting expectations of higher inHaiion. 
A tradeoff exists. InHaiion may be 
pushed even higher if the Fed tries 10 
boost real growth in the short run 
through faster money growth. 

Subsequent increases in inflation would 
put upward piessme on interest rates, par- 
ticularly long-term rates. This in turn 
would retard interest-sensitive spending, 
including spending on new homes and 
equipment This would dampen long- 
term growth prospects. 

With oil at $30 a barrel and no loosening 
of monetary policy by the Fed, real GNP 
growth would be as mirh as L5 percent- 



Estimates of Real GNP Growth Are Revised Downward 

% Change from previous year 

7 




Annual percentage rate. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 



age points lower in 1991 , according to 
USDA research. 

At the same lime, the oil price increase 
would cause inflation to rise substan- 
tially. With $30-oiL consumer price 
inflation would increase from 4-4.5 per- 
cent in 1990 and 1991 to 5 5.5 percent 
for each year. Similarly, producer price 
inflation for 1990 and 1991 would 
advance from 3.5-4.5 percent to about 6 
percent in 1990 and 5 percent in 199K 

Despite potential long-term tradeoffs 
associated with a short-term nnonetary 
loosening, many analysis believe that the 
Fed will ease policy somewhat if eco- 
nomic growth slows. All of these factors 
suggest that real growth for 1990 will be 
very slow, averaging between 1 and 1.5 
percent. 

Over the next year and a half, real 
growth is expected 10 range between 1 .5 
and 2.5 percent at an annual rate. Fourth- 
quarter 1990 likely will be the weakest 
period, and by the beginning of 1991. 
real growth should pick up. 



Fiscal Outlook 
Is Clouded 

The outlook for fiscal policy is greaily 
complicated by the sluggish economy 
aiKl the U.S. military involvement in the 
Persian Gult- A weakening economy 
makes tax increases, m particular, less 
appealing. Military expenditures associ- 
ated with the Middle East situation are 
estimated at around $2-5 billion for 
August and September and as much as 
$15 billion in fiscal 1991. This 
unanticipated increase in spending stands 
to boost the federal budget deficit for fis- 
cal 1991. 

Even before the Gulf crisis, the White 
House and Congress woe at odds over 
ways to Cut the deficit In mid July, the 
deficit for fiscal 1991 was projected to 
be$169 billion. 

Because the projected budget deficit 
exceeds the Gramm-Rudman HoUings 
target of $64 billion by more than SlO 
billion, a scquesu^ation of funds neces- 
sary to reach the target is required by 
law, unless a budget agreement is 
reached to cut the deficit or the law is 
changed. 
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Steps have been taken lo implement the 
se^^uestraUon. Nondcfense spending 
would faceacro&s-thc-baardcut5or38 
percent, while defense spending (exclud- 
ing personneO would be cut by 42 
percent 

It is extremely difficult to evaluate the 
effect of fjscal policy in the face of such 
uncertainty* In the short run. larger 
expenditures would ;mMnote higher real 
activity. And a reduction in the budget 
deficit, through reduced expenditures or 
higher taxes, would initially dampen eco- 
nomic growth. 

All of these factors mean the economy 
has weakened, but will continue to grow 
very slowly. The growth will have to 
come from improving net expons and 
continued expansion in consumer spend- 
ing for services, which account for about 
one-thifdofGNP. However, recent 
monthly data suggest some slippage in 
the strength of net exports. 

As long as service expenditures continue 
to growi the overall economy likely will 
continue to realize positive growth rates. 
However, aside from net exports and ser- 
vices, the other sectors of the private 
economy^consumer goods and invest- 
ment— arc not growing. [John Kitchen 
and Elizabeth Mack {202) 786-1 782} ES 



Agriculture In a 
World of Change 

USDA's annual ouUook conference, 
set fof November 27-29, 1990. will 
explore the 1990 fann bill, GATT 
negotiations, the outlook fof major 
commodities, and how recent 
dramatic changes abroad will affect 
farmers, consumers, and global trade. 

Plan now to attend Agriculture in a 
WorUiofChange andscehowthe 
changesof the 90*scan work for you. 

For details, call (202) 447-3050, or 
write: 

Outlook Conference 
Room 5143 South Bldg. 
Washmgton, DC 20250-3900 
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What If 
There Is 
No Farm Bill? 



The Food Security Act of 1985 (as 
amended) expires at the end of the 
1990 crap year and, if it is not 
extended or replaced, permanent legisla- 
tion will take effea in the 1991 crop 
year. This would produce sharp 
increases in some price supports and. 
consequenUy. some market prices would 
double. 

A reversion to permanent legislation also 
would shift most inconic stipport from 
deficiency payments to higher govern- 
ment-set prices. To maintain the higher 
price supports for the affected commodi- 
ties, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) would have to acquire and hold 
larger stocks, or tight production quotas 
would be required. Government costs of 
farm programs could increase 
considerably. 

Permanent legislation consists of all stat- 
utes thai would be in effect if the 1985 
Act expired and no new legislauon was 
passed to replace iL These statutes 
include the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (as amended), the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (as amended), the CXX 
Charter Act (as amended), and the Agri- 
cultural Trade Developn^nt and Assis- 
tance Act of 1954. Also, portions of 
many subsequent acts have added to 
what is called permanent legislation. 

Parity Would 
Play a Role 

Permanent legislation contains general 
and specifK: authorities. The gcneial 
authority given lothe Secretary of Agri- 
culture is very bn3ad. permitting him to 
establish support for any crop, without 
specifying the mechanics. Under the gen- 
eial authority, the Secretary would be 
able to continue some activities when 
their specific authorities under the 1985 
Act lapsed However, he would also 




their specific authorities under the 1985 
Act lapsed. However, he would also 
have the discretionary authority to drop 
activities. 

Permanent legislation would require 
price supports, generally at 50-90 percent 
of "parity" (a commodity's purchasing 
power in 1910-1914), for cotton, milk, 
feed grains, peanuts, and wheat The 
required minimum support levels exceed 
current support rates for wheat, feed 
grains, peanuts, cotton, and milk by 24 to 
250 percenL 

Under permanent legislation, the actual 
level of price support for wheat, cotton, 
and peanuts would depend on whether 
the Secretary proclaimed marketing quo- 
tas to control supplies and on whether 
two-thirds of producers accepted the quo- 
tas in a special referendum. If approved, 
quotas would become mandatory for all 
producers. Paid land diversion programs 
also would be authorized for wheat. 

Under the permanent legislation, most 
income support would be provided by 
keeping up market prices without regard 
to market supply and demand. In con- 
trast, present programs for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and rice provide income 
support primarily dirough deficiency pay- 
ments, which minimize interf^erence with 
market forces. 

Deficiency payments bridge the gap 
between target prices, which determine 
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the degree of income support, and the 
higher of market prices or the ioan rates. 
Loan rates serve as price floors for partic- 
ipating farmers. Loan rates for wheat, 
feed grains, cotton, and rice are generally 
tied to a moving average of past market 
prices. Thus, un<icr current legislation^ 
market forces arc cntical in setting 
prices, but not the level of income sup- 
port (i.e,. target prices). 

But under permanent legislation, the 
CCC would raise market prices to the 
higher minimums by acting as a buyer of 
last resort The minimum required prices 
un<ler permanent legislation would be 99 
percent of the current com target price 
and about 125 percent of the current 
wheat and upland cotton targets. 

Permanent legislation would present 
some administrative problems, such as 
apportioning nabonal acreage allotmenis 
to individual farms regardless of their sta- 
tus under current programs. This process 
would be complicated by the large num- 
b^ of farm reorganizalions that have 
occurred since allotmcnis were last calcu- 
l^ed for each crop. 

Features Would 
Vary by Commodity 

Wheal — The program would operate 
with acreage allotments. Marketing quo- 

For m 



las could be announced to control sup- 
plies under certain conditions, Unctefthe 
permanent legislation, a national acreage 
allotment must be announced by April 15 
(for example by April 15. 1991, for the 
1992 crop). Congress enacted legislation 
diat suspended these provisions for the 
1991 wheat crop, 

Allounents would be made to individual 
fanns. Farm allouncnls for 1991 would 
be based on allotments in 1977 — the last 
year for which they were iqxlated — fac- 
tored upward or downward lo reflect the 
change In the national acre^e allotment 
between 1977 and 199 L Alsoon April 
15, the Secretary's detennination of the 
need for quotas would be announced 
and, if a quota were proposed, a referen- 
dum would be heW by August 1, If 
approved by two-thirds of eligible pro- 
ducers, quotas would be mandatory for 
all producers. 

Also, under the quota, a marketing certifi- 
cate program would provide support lev- 
els that differ from the loan rate for 
wheat sold for domestic food uses and 
expOTt Wheal designated for domestic 
food use would have to be supported at 
65-90 percent of parity, and all other 



wheat, Incluciing exports, could be sup- 
ported at levels up to 90 percent of parity. 

Producers complying with the quota 
would receive direct income payments 
via the certificates on the portion of their 
quota that went for domestic food uses 
arKi exports. Certificates would be 
financed by domestic food processors 
arKl exporters. They would buy certifi- 
cates at a price equal lo the difference 
between the loan rate and the support 
price. Proceeds from certificate sales 
woutd go to farmers. 

If quotas were rejected, producers would 
not be bound lo iheir acreage allounents. 
There would be no marketing penalties 
or certificate paymenis. Price support at 
no less than 50 percent of parity would 
be provided to ihose producers who vol- 
untarily stayed within their allotments. 
Price support at no more than 50 percent 
of parity could be offered id fanners who 
planted in excess of their allotments, but 
the Secretary would not be required lo 
provide support for those producers. 

If the Secretary did not propose wheat 
marketing quotas, permanent statutes pro- 
vide that price support (75-90 percent of 
parity) would be available to farmers 
who planted within their wheat acreage 
allotments. No wheat marketing certifi- 
cates would be issued, and production 
controls would not be mandatory. 

Feed grains— Com prices to program 
partjcipanis would be supported at 50-90 
percent of parity. Other feed grains (sor- 
ghum, barley, and oats) would be sup- 
ported at levels proportional to their 
relative value as feeds. Because feed 
grains do not have acreage allounents 
under permanent legislation, as do 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, the 
only potential to control supply is 
through changing the support price. 

Program benefits and costs would 
iiKrrease for feed grains, even though the 
minimum support price would be about 
the same as the current target price. 
That's because there would be no spe- 
cific provision for supply control, 

Coiton — Like the permanent wheal pro- 
gram, the permanent upland cotton pro- 
gram would involve acreage allounents, 
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inarketing quotas, and a referendum. 
The nationaJ acreage allotment couJd na 
be less ihan 16niillk>nacres, consider- 
ably above the 12 mill ion acres planted 
in 1990. Ifarefcrendumweneproposed 
and passed, support would be 65-90 per- 
cent of parity, wiih penalties equal to SO 
perc^t of parity for production from 
acreage in excess of the allotments. 

If a referendum were proposed and 
rejected, support at 50 percent of parity 
would be provided to fanners who volun- 
tarily planted within their alloimcnts. If 
marketing quotas were not announced, 
price support woukl range bom 6S to 90 
pen:ent of parity for those planting 
within their allotments. Price support 
could be made available to those planting 
over their allotments^ but no more than 
what would go to those who stayed 
within their allotments. 

No specific price or production control 
program for extn-long staple cotton 
would be authorized under permanent 
legislation. TheSecrelary may beableto 
operate a price support program for extra- 
long staple cotton under the general 
authority provided by pennanent legisla- 
tion, but a program would not be 
required. 

Ric€ — No specific price support or pro- 
duction control program would be author- 
ized under permanent legislation. The 
Secretary may be able to operate a price 
support program for rice under his gen- 
eral authority, but it would not be 
required. 

Dairy— The price of milk would have to 
be supported at 75-90 percent of parity. 
Nfarketing orders would be unaffected by 
expiration of the 1985 Act. There would 
be no provision for output control. The 
implication is that there would be a mas* 
sive buildup of stocks or subsidized milk 
sales. 

Peanuts — The legislation includes allot- 
ments and a marketing quota, which if 
approved, would result in support at 75- 
90 percent of parity for famiers who stay 
within their allotments. If the quota were 
rejected, anyone could grow peanuts, but 



only allotment peanuts would be sup- 
ported, and at only 50 percent of parity. 
The peanut marketing quota is either the 
previous 5 years' average harvest or the 
harvest from a minimum of 1.61 million 
acres, which about equals the actual 
1985/864989j/90 average acreage. 

Sugar — The Secretary would have dis- 
cretionary authority to operate a support 
program for beet and cane sugar, but 
prices may not be supported at more than 
90 percent of parity. No program is 
required. 

Soybeans^The Secretary would have 
discretionary authority to operate a nonre- 
course loan and purchase program for 
soybeans, but, again, no program is 
required. 

Tobacco — The tobacco programs cur- 
rently operate under permanent legisla- 
tion, so there would be no change. 

Grain reserves — The authority to oper- 
ate the Farmer-Owned Reserve (FOR) 
would ccKitinue. 

Domestic sales of CCC-owned stocks — 
The minimum resale price would be 115 
percent of the support rate plus reason- 
able carrying charges. If a grain reserve 
is in effect, the resale minimum for 
wheat and feed grains would be not less 
than 1 10 percent of the applicable release 
price. Because the pennanent legislation 
likely would increase production, the 
chances that market prices would rise 
above the release prices are low. 

Payment limitation — There would be 
no payment limitation. 

What Would 
Happen? 

The effects of permanent legislation for 
program commodities would come from 
higher support prices and from the expi- 
raticKi of the authorities for voluntary 
acreage reduction. The incentives to In- 
duce wheat, feed grains, cotton, and milk 
wouki be increased, while the incentives 
to produce other commodities would 
decline or not change. 



Consequently, acreage would shift to the 
crops with the higher price supports, 
especially if quotas wererejccted. Pro- 
duction of these crops would increase. 
Since market prices would be propped up 
through the nonrecourse loan program, 
government-owned stocks would jump, 
or stock disposal subsidies would be 
required. 

The higher prices in theU.S. would 
allow other countries to capture markets 
by undercutting these prices, unless the 
CCC Slocks were sold abroad through 
export-subsidy programs. Border protec- 
tion in the form of tariffs or quotas 
would be required to maintain domestic 
prices above world prices, as is presently 
the case for sugar and dairy products. 
[Robert Green (202) 786-1689, Randy 
Weber (202) 447-3391, andUrm 
Aldrich (202) 786-1880} EtS 
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2 Egg Products 

3 Poultry Slaughter 
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Dairy Products 
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11 Crop Production 

15 Turkey Hatchery 

16 Milk Production 
19 Catfish 

22 Cattle on Feed 

Cold Storage 
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25 Eggs. Chickens, & Turkeys 

30 Peanut Stocks & Processing 
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The Feed-Livestock 
Nexus 



In this article, the authors step back from formal quarterly fore- 
casting work to take a look at how US, livestock producers 
would respond lo a sustained lO-percent drop infeed costs over 
an 11 -year horizon. 

Using an econometric model they find that consumers would 
buy more meat for less money, while pork and beef producers 
would have higher net returns. But poultry producers' net 
returns would ultimately slip after a few years of aboye -normal 
profits. 

The framework here can be used to trace the effects of any fun* 
damental change that would shift feed costs, including any pos- 
sible changes to the feed grain programfor the farm bill^-Bd. 

Biology Governs 
Producers' Responses 

The short-run effects of sustained lower feed prices in the hve- 
stock and pouldy sectors differ from the long-run effects 
because the lengths of ihc animaJs' reproductive cycles differ 
Biology also determines the feed mixtures and the degree that a 
feed-cost change would affect prodiiccrs' profilabiliiy. In the 
short run, results arc intuitive. A reduction in feed prices gives 
all producers the incentive to boost output. 

However, the long-run responses aie more complex. Beef and 
pork production would be higher than otherwise by the end of 
the period. But broiler output would increase at a slower rate 
by the end of the 1 1 years. 

In the first several years, broiler producers respond relatively 
quickly to lower feed costs and expand output At the same 
time, beef production declines a5 producers retain breeding 
females to expand the herd. 

Thus, broiler growers lake advantage of higher meat prices 
when beef output declines, and expand chicken production 
more rapidly. However, when the expanding beef herd finally 
begins to increase catUe slaughter, the expanding supplies of 
meat pressure broiler prices lower, forcing broiler production to 
increase tnotz slowly than if feed costs had remained higher 

These results occur mainly because of the differing lengths of 
reproductive cycles. CatUe require over 2 years from when a 
producer decides to breed an animal until the resulting off- 
spring can be slaughtered. Cows nomially produce only one 
calf per year. And,if that calf is retained to expand the breed- 
ing herd, beef production will slip that year. Several years pass 
from the first signal to exparul beef production until the expan- 
sion is realized. 




Hog production can expand more quickly. Sows generally far- 
row twice a year and produce on average over 14 offspring per 
year. Pork production may be reduced slightly in the very short 
run as the sector expands. But, within a year, bog farmers can 
react to brightening profit prospects and produce more pork. 

Broiler production has a separate breeding flock that can pro- 
duce about 223 eggs per bird each year. So, expanding young 
chicken output docs not require holding birds back from slaugh- 
ter; production can respond sharply wiihina year. Tlie process 
for turkeys is similar although stighdy slower 

Livestock producers also respond differently to changes in feed 
costs because their cost and industry str\jcuires differ. For cow- 
calf producers, feed costs are about 35 percent of total costs. 
Over 70 percent of their feed costs are for forage. Feed grains 
and protein supplements account for most of the remainder. 

As feed costs drop, fcedlot operators increase their demand for 
feeder cattle. So, cow-calf suppliers will see, ai least initially, 
higher prices for feeder stock. For catUe fcedlot operators, feed 
costs are about 20 percent of total costs, while calves are over 
60 percent 

Feed accounts ft>r about 55 percent of hog producers* total 
costs, the largest for any livestock producer. Broiler and turkey 
producers' feed costs arc about 40 percent of their total whole- 
sale costs. Poultry producuon decisions arc largely made ai the 
processor level, and the birds are mosUy raised in growout facil- 
iues under conu^ct. 
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A Cautionary 
Note Is Needed 

To generate ihe results presented here, two scenarios were esti- 
mated: a benchmaik and the low-feed cost alternative. The 
benchmark solution was simulated for 1 1 years using constant 
feed costs. An alternative scenario was simulated for the same 
period in which feed costs (com, soybean meal, and hay prices) 
were cut by 10 percent for the whole period. 

The accompanying graphs show the results of the alternative 
scenario in terms of percentage changes from the benchmark 
solution. All other factors. Such as technology, consumer 
tastes, industry structure, and macroeconcHnic conditions were 
assumed constant for both scenarios. The fust year was deleted 
because it was used as a base. 

These results show that a sustained 10-percent drop in feed 
costs would benefit beef and hog producers more than poultry 
growers. Beef and pork consumption would gain largely at the 
expense of poultry. But these changes are relative to what 
would have happened if feed costs had not dropped. 

For example, both simulations show poultry output growing 
over the entire period, but the growth was slower in the simula- 
tion with lower feed costs. Per capita beef consumption 
declined in the benchmark simulation, but remained about flat 
in the simulation with lower feed costs. 

Beef, Pork Output 
Gain the Most 

In the simulation with lower feed costs, beef production ini- 
tially declines but returns to the benchmark by the fourth year, 
as producers hold back animals from slaughter to build the 
herd. Steer slaughter increases less than 1 percent in the first 2 
years of the simulation as lower feed costs promote increased 
feeding and faster weight gains. The increase is not enough to 
offset the decline in cow, bull, and heifer slaughter But by the 
fifth year, increased cattle numbers raise production nearly 1 
percent. 

Cow and bull slaughter surpasses the benchmark solution by 
the seventh year of the simulation as larger numbers of breed- 
ing animals are culled. The older breeders are culled because 
they are less productive. Culling also increases toward the end 
of the decade because profits start retreating after several years 
of higher outpuL Heifer slaughto- remains below the bench- 
mark solution throughout the scenario as herd expansion contin- 
ues arul older animals are replaced. 

Retailbeef prices initially rise as output declines. But, the 
advances are tempeied by the increased production of other 
meats. And by the fourth year of the simulation, beef prices are 
below the benchmark solution even though production is still 
(k)wn. 



Lower Feed Costs Would Pull Up Meat Output^.. . 
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Changes in Production and Prices obtained from an econometric model 
that sjmulates U.S. livestock producer responses to a sustained 10-percent 
drop in feed costs over an It -year horizon 

Slaughter slccr piices follow retail beef prices. Initially, they 
are above the benchmark, but drop below by the third year. 
Feeder steer prices arc derived from the demand for larger feed- 
lot placements, so they increase in the initial periods as feed 
COSES drop and steer prices increase. Feeder steer prices remain 
above the benchmark scenario until the fifth year of the simula- 
tion, when lower steer prices resulting from increased supplies 
of calves offset the lower feed costs. 

Pork production increases the most in the first year. Because 
feed costs are the largest component of hog production costs, 
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About the Model 

The Annual Livestock Model used in this assessment has 30 
equations that focus on the beef, pork, broiler, and turkey sub- 
sectors- The model solves for breeding and slaughter inven- 
torieSi production, supply, demand, and prices for each 
commodity. Interaction among the commodities occurs at 
the consumer demand level, and is consistent with basic 
tenets of demand theory. Fann level prices are derived from 
the generated retail price indices^ 

Producers react to changing farm costs and returns by chang- 
ing their inventories of breeding and slaughter animals. 
Trade data, feed costs, and macroeconomic factors are 
included as inputs into the nxMkl's solutions. While past 
technical progress is embodied in the cost functions, ihe late 
of technological gain is not determined by the model. 

The cattle subsector has 14 equations that determine: cow, 
bull, heifer, and steer inventories; the caif crop; cow, bull, 
heifer, and steer slaughter; and average dressed weights. Pro- 
duction equals average dressed weight times the sum of the 
slaughter classes. Pofk supply is determined by Ave equa- 



Totaf Net Returns Would Rise for Red Meat Producers, But 
Slip for Pouftry Producers 



% change for benchmark 
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Changes In net returns obtained from an econometric model that simulates 
US- livestock producer responses to a sustained 10-percent reduction in 
feed costs over an 1 1 -year horizon. 



output moves up briskly. Production continues to climb during 
the next 2 years, but flattens off and the rates of growih begin to 
decline toward the end of ihe simulations. 

Retail por^ prices are basically a mirror image of ihe produc- 
tion pattern until ihe last several years. Then^ large supplies of 



lions: sow farrowings, bairow and gilt slaughter, sow slaugh- 
ter, boar slaughter, and average dressed weights. 

Broiler production is determined by four equations: hatchery 
supply flock, chick placements, slaughter, and average 
dressed weight The uirkcy sector also contains four equa- 
tions determining flock size, poult placements, turkey slaugh- 
ter, and dressed weight. 

Per capita consumption of each meal primarily determines 
retail prices. Prices adjust each period for each meat so thai 
ihe quantity supplied matches the quantity demanded. Retail 
prices for each meat also depend on consumer tastes and pref- 
erences, the consumption of other meats, consumer expendi- 
tures on nonmeat products, and consumer incomes. 

Wholesale and farm prices are determined by retail prices, 
processingcosts, and byproduct values. These prices feed 
into the cost and return equations, which ihen determine 
future production. 

The model also generates estinnates of total net returns to pro- 
ducers. Total net returns are defined as returns per unit times 
production minus costs per unit times total production. 



competing meats keep prices from rebounding at ihe sante rate 
that output declines. Thebarrow and gilt seven-market price 
moves in tandem with the drop in retail prices. 

Broiler production increases steadily in the first several years of 
the scenario in response to lower feed costs. However, by the 
last 2 year^ output slips below the benchmark solution. Large 
supplies of compeiing meats keep broiler prices below the 
benchmark and are Ihe reason why production sbws. 

Turkey production only increases above the benchmark for the 
first 2 years of Ihe analysis. Larger quantities of pork and 
chicken hold down turkey prices in the fust several years. 
Later, increased beef and pork supplies keep turkey prices 
down. 

Total meat consumption is slightly over 1 percent above ihe 
benchmark by the end of ihc period. Consumption by meat 
class follows the pattern of production changes because trade 
and Slocks were assumed to remain constant. 

Higher consumption at lower prices benefits consumers. But, 
returns to livestock producers show differing patterns. Caule 
producers' total net returns are above ihe benchmark through- 
out the simulation period. Still, near the end of the period, 
returns move back toward ihe benchmark solution. 

Returns to hog producers also remain above ihe benchmark for 
the entire period, but ihe gains narrow as ihe years pass. 
Returns to broiler and uirkey growers drop below the bench- 
mark by the third year. (Richard Stiliman and Mark Weimar 
(202) 786-1 285] 23 
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Higher Oil Prices To Lift 
U.S. Ag Exports? 



The shutofT of petroleum exports from Iraq and Kuwait 
has raised the specterof rapid, destabilizing oiJ price 
increases^ perhaps by enough to spark a worldwide reces- 
sion. But. based on the effects of recessions in 1974/75 and 
1981/82 following pievious oil price shocks, a drop in world 
income docs not necessarily cut U.S. agricultural exports. 

In fact, higher oil prices have been associated with higher US. 
agricuJturai exports. Recycled petrodoltan can, under the tight 
conditions, boost world demand for U.S. farm piDducts. The 
strength of this linkage, to a large degree, depends on the mone- 
tary policies adopted by the industrialized countries. 

USDA research shows that if oil prices were to average $25 per 
barrel in 1990, and continue up at a 12-percent annual rate, U.S. 
agricultural exports would rise $1 to $3 billion over the next 3 
years. The smaller expon number is more likely if monetary 
policies are tight, while the larger estimate assumes that accom- 
modative monetary policies will be adopted. 

For the simulations presented here, no attempt was made to 
include the effects of changes in agriculttiral supply or other 
prices. However, the historic pattern of nonoil primary com- 
modity prices moving in tandem with energy prices is assumed 
to lemain unchanged. Further, no explicit assumptbns were 
made about change in farm income as a result of higher energy 
prices. 

The Soviet Union is assumed to benefit from higher oiJ prices 
as it did in the 1973-74 and 1979-81 shocks. Eastern Europe is 
assumed to expcricrKC a slight gain from financial inflows that 
more than offset losses from paying for oil with hard currency. 

The simulations clearly show a net rise in US. agricultural 
exports, given the past behavior of central monetary authorities. 
Moreover, recent real interest rates in world markets are closer 
to those in 1974 than in 1981. So, barring drastic circum- 
stances, world monetary conditions are expected to provide a 
modestly fertile ground for agricultural u^e over the next 2-3 
years. 

Oil Prices & Ag Exports 
Move in Tandem 

The future directions of oil prices, the volume of world trade, 
and U.S. agricultural exports depend, to a large extent, on the 
monetary policies of major irxlusbialized countries as they react 
to the initial shock of an oiJ price increase. 




Will Iraqi and Ku waiti Crude 
Be Replaced? 

Of the 4.5 million barrels per day (mbd) of crude oil thai 
stopped flowing from Iraq and Kuwait, about 2.8 mbd 
have so far been replaced by other OPEC members. 
Saudi Arabia has pumped an extra J .9 mbd, and Venezu- 
ela an extra 0.3 mbd. 

Excluding the Soviet Union, the world's excess crude oil 
production capacity is estimated at over 5 mbd, 90 per- 
cent of which is held by OPEC. Nearly 4 mbd of excess 
capacity are available from the Persian Gulf outside Iraq 
arKl Kuwait, and an additional 1 mbd from other OPEC 
members. Between 0.3 and 0.5 mbd can also be supplied 
from the North Sea, Mexico, Canada, and other sources. 

Excess production capacity is the difference between the 
maximum sustainable for at least 90 days and actual pro- 
duction as of July. 

World crude oil reserves were estimated at 1 trillion bar- 
rels as of this past January. Two-thirds of these reserves 
are in the Persian Gulf region, and 40 percent belongs to 
Saudi Arabia. OPEC*s share of the world's total reserves 
amounts to 76.5 percent. 

The amount of oil demanded is also declining in response 
to the higher prices. Conservation eHbrts in the devel- 
oped countries have been given a strong boost by the 
price shock. 
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Two conuasting episodes of oil price spiins during ihe past 20 
yearsshedlighton what may beexpected. Bo4h of these oil 
shocks led id recessioiis, yet subsequent movements in oil 
prices and U.S. agricultural exports were very different. Mone- 
tary 2uih(nities of the Western industrial democracies focused 
on fighting inflation following the 1979-81 shock, but concen- 
trated on recovering from a recession after the 1973-74 shock. 

Following the first shock, oil prices moved up continuously 
from an average of $9.73 per barrel in 1974tD$l2.70in 1978. 
At the same lime^ U.S. agricultuial exports rose from $21 .6 bil- 
lion to $28.5 billion. 

However^ after oil prices doubled between 1979 and 1981 to 
more than $34, they plummeted lo an average of $ 13.82 in 
1986. Priccsrecovered slightly loan average $17.18 in 1989. 
U.S. agricultural exports followed a similar pattern, peaking at 
$43.5 billion in l98l, declining id $27.4 billion in 1986, and 
recovering ID nearly $40 billion in 1989. 

Oil prices and agricultural trade are clearly related. However, 
their association reflects more fundamental relationships in the 
worid economy. The only clearly identical factor affecting both 
U.S. agricultural trade and oil is that they are paid for in dollars. 

Oil prices rose from $2.65 per barrel id $9.73 during the first 
price shock in 1973-74. The increase was preceded and fol- 
" lowed by expansionary monetary policies in the major indus- 
trial countries. The U.S. money supply, bioadly defined, rose 
an average 8 percent a year between 1969 and 1972, and over 
1 1 percent between 1975 and 1978. Fears of inflation slowed 
money growth in 1973-4, contributing lo the sharp recession of 
1974-75. 

Real gross domestic product (GDP) in the U.S. rose 4.9 percent 
in 1973, but fell 0.7 peicent in 1974 and l.Opercentin 1975. 
Growth slowed in the rest of the industrial world, but only 
Japan and the U.K. showed a decline in total income in 1974. 
Japan recovered in 1975, but recessions appeared in many 
industrial countries. 

Beginning in 1975, monetary authorities in the major industrial 
countries attempted to break out of the 1974*75 recession by 
speeding up money growth. While economic growth picked 
up, the policies also generated rapid inflation in the late 1970*s, 
that culminated in double-digit inflation rates in the U.S. during 
1979 81. In response, the monetary authorities put on the 
brakes. 

The 1979-81 oil price increase was also very sharp — average 
crude prices rose some 170 percent. However, the monetary 
responses of the major indusuialized countries, particularly 
after 1981, were far different than in the earlier crisis. Theccn- 
ual banks of the U.S., West Germany, and Japan all slowed the 
rate of money growth after 1980. 

The Tu^t effect of the slowdown was a severe worldwide reces- 
sion, led by the major industrial countries. GDP growth in the 
U.S. had averaged 3.5 percent per year between 1976 and 1979, 



U.S. Agricultural Exports Follow Oil Prices 




Saudi Arabia Holds Ono-Fourth of World Oil Reserves 

Bullion barrels 



Unrted Arab 
Enrlratea 

9B.1 




Saudi Arabia 
^ 257.6 



-^ Other 
1567 



^U.S. 
26.8 



Venezuela 

58,5 



Mexko 
56.4 



Asof January 1, 1990, world crud©oH reserves totaled 
1 ,CX)2.5 billion barrels. 

but declined lo 0.2 percent in 1980,roseonly lo2percent in 
1981, then fell to -2.5 percent in 1981 

GDP growth in the industrial nations fell from an average of 4 
percent in 1976-79 to 1.4 percent in 1980 and 1981, then 
slipped lo a negative 0.3 percent in 1982. The rise in oil prices 
was a major factor in ihc torpid growth of 1980-8 U but ihe con- 
traction in money growth after 1980 was ihe key force precipi- 
tating the recession of 19S2. 
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World Credit Drives 
Agricultural Trade 

Onekey aspect of the growing integratkyn of the world econ- 
omy has been theemergenceofawell-integraled world finan- 
cial sysLem. Bankers, investors, and govemmenis can now use 
financial flows to influence the movement of real resources 
across borders. 

Between World Warn and the early 1960's, the movement of 
money from one country to another was almost exclusively 
related to trade in goods orgovemment-to-govemment trans- 
fers. However, in the I960's the Eurocurrency market 
expanded quickly, largely in response lo a sustained period of 
U.S> balance-of-paymeni deficits, Eurocurrencies are accounts 
denominated in a currency different than that where the bank is 
located. Adq>ositof U.S. dollars in any bank outside the U.S. 
is thus classified as a Eurodollar, whether the deposit is in 
Europe or not. 

The market broadened in the 1960's to include all major Euro- 
pean cuirencies, and other offshore banking centers emerged 
aiDund the world There aie now major intenialional capital 
markets in all regions of the world. The emergence of huge dol- 
lar deposits associated with the recycling of revenues produced 
by the oil shock of 1973-74, and the move to flexible exchange 
rates at the same time, greatly increased the size of these inter- 
national money markets. 

The slock of private assets and flow of transactions on Eurocur- 
rency markets arc so large that it is hard to imagine how any 
one government or set of governments could alter the flows sig- 
nificantly. Eurocurrency deposits exceeded $6 trillion at the 

Interest Rate Spikes Reflect Tight Money Conditions 



% Change from previous year 




I I 1 I t I 
1971 1976 

'London Interbank Ottered Rale (LIBOR) adjusted for commodity 
price inflation. 



Higher Oil Prices 
To Dampen Growth 

A major question growing out of recent events in the Mid- 
dle East is the effect of higher crude oil prices on world 
e^XKiomic growth. Private forecasters and the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) have come to simiJar conclusions regarding this 
qtiestiofi. 

The crisis in Iraq and Kuwait will reinforce the divergent 
economic growth trends in the industrialized countries, 
increasing the risk of recession in North America, while 
leaving Japan and mtjch of Western Europe with slowed 
real growth. 

The rise in the average price of ci^ide oil exports from 
$15 per barrel last July to $25 in August will benefit sev- 
eral oil exporters, including Mexico, Venezuela, Nigeria. 
Indonesia, the Soviet Union, and China. Model simula- 
tions by the OECD show that a $ Ift-jump in petroleum 
prices would shave 1 percentage point off U.S. growth 
through next year, 1.2pointsoff Europe's growth,and 1.5 
points off Japan's. 

These figures, however, do not reflect that the U.S. is half 
as energy efficient as Japan and Western Europe, accord- 
ing to estimates of energy consumed per dollar of gross 
national product. Funhermore, despite having a lower 
ratio of oil imports to GNP, U.S. rwtoil imports in 1989 
jumped 68 percent over 1982's level, whereas Japan's 
rose only 13 percent, and Western Europe's declined. 

Nevertheless, the industrialized countries are in a better 
position to withstand higher oil prices than the developing 
countries, whose oil consumption has risen at a faster 
rate — 18 percent from 1986 to 1989, compared with 9 per- 
cent in the OECD, whose numbers arc all developed 
countries. The rapidly growing economies of Southeast 
and East Asia accounted for a large portion of this oil con- 
sumption growth tn the developing countries. In other 
LDC's, oil demand has outsu-ipped econom ic growth. 

Probable gainers such as Mexico and Venezuela stand lo 
experience some negative repercussions from an eco- 
nomic slowdown in the U.S., by far their largest export 
market. 

Eastern Europe, being almost totally dependent on oil 
imports, will now have to pay market prices in hard cur- 
rency for Soviet oil. Moreover, the region's industries 
aie notoriously inefficient users of energy. Finally, oil 
import-dependent developing countries with heavy exter- 
nal debt -service obligations now face a longer period of 
recovery. 
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end of first-quaiter 1990. Annua] world exports of all merchan- 
dise are approximaicly half that amount 

International financial flows recently were estimated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to exceed $430 billion per day, or almost 40 limes 
the trade flow of goods and services. 

The glowing international financial system has changed the 
way thai monetary and fiscal policies affect the world economy. 
Under fixed exchange laies, monelary and fiscal policies were 
transmitted overseas via changes in interest and inflation rates. 
A small country wiih a fixed exchange rate was therefore pow- 
erless to avoid external shocks resulting frwn abrupt monetary 
and fiscal policy changes in the rest of the world. 

Under a flexible exchange rate regime, however, the major 
impact of independent policies is to induce changes in 
exchange rates through capital flows — the transfer of assets 
denominated in one currency to those of another — as real inter- 
est rates change. Inflation, or deflation, is largely kept at home. 

Changes in real interest rates have two effects. First, real inter- 
est rate changes affect rtlabve cuircncy values. For example, 
high real dollar interest rates in the US. in the early 1980's led 
lo a sharp increase in the dollar's exchange value. Second, the 
high real interest rales were iransmitied to Eurocunency mar- 
kets. If U.S. interest raics on dollar deposits rose relative to 
Eurodollar Interest rates, dollar deposits would flow back into 
the U^S. until Eurodollar interest rates rose to maich. 



So, the path of Eurodollar interest rates is one manifestation Of 
the international transfer of U^S. monetary policy. During the 
1970'si ceilings on bank deposit rates in the U.S., the move to 
flexible exchange rates, and the first round of petrodollar re- 
cycling ied bo a surge in the size of the world money market 
Eurocunencies grew an average 25 percent per year between 
1971 and 1980. 

However, as the world economy contracted and tight monetary 
policies were introduced in major industrialized countries, Euro- 
currency growth slipped to less than 10 percent per year during 
1981-85. This was more severe than the decline in growth rales 
of domestic currencies. 

The path of real interest rates indicates the difTcreni monetary 
responses of the two periods. Real interest rates are dcfmed 
here as the difference between the market interest rate and a 
measure of price iTKreases. One representative international 
real interest rale is the London lniert)ank Offered Rale 
(LIBOR), a wholesale dollar interest rate in London, less an 
index of world traded goods prices. The inflation-adjusted 
LIBOR was almost uniformly negative during the 1970*s, 
before turning sharply positive in 1981. 

Changes in Eurocunency growth rates alter the amount of 
credit available to finance much ofworld trade, shifting the 
price of that credit Negative real interest rates mean that trad- 
ers can profit from holding commodity stocks. And they will 
increase their holdings so long as prices are going up faster than 
interest rates. Agricultural shortages may develop and price 
rises accelerate so long as this occurs. So, holding other factors 



Oil Price Increase Put Upward Pressure on U.S. Agricultural Exports 



\ 



Expansionary mon(?tary policy 



Contractionary monetary policy 



Country /region 



Benchmark price 
(8.1 percent 

average annual 
increase) 1/ 



ISOpercenlof 
ber>dimark 

(12.1 percent 

average annual 

Increase) 2/ 



200 percent ol 
benc^imarK 

(16.2pOfcenl 

average annua] 

inaease) 3/ 



Benchmark price 

(6.1 percent 

average annual 

increase) 



ISO percent of 

benchmark 

(12,1 percent 

average annual 

increase) 



200 percent of 

beochmafk 

(16,2 percent 

average annual 

increafio) 



SbiUion 



World [otal 

Deve toped 
Developing 
CentraJfy planned 



2.00 

0.87 
0.44 



299 

1.03 
1.30 
0.66 



3.99 

1.37 
1.73 
0.88 



0.72 

0.20 
025 
0.27 



Western Eufope 

EC 

Other Western Europe 


025 
023 
0.01 


0.37 
0.35 
0.02 


O.SO 
0.47 
003 


024 
0.23 
0.02 


OPEC 


0.11 


0.16 


0.21 


0.12 


North Africa/ 
MkJdleEast 

Sot>^Saharan Africa 


0.20 

0.02 


30 
0.04 


039 
0.05 


0.06 
000 


Four TigefS 4/ 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 


0.27 
0.02 
0.05 


0.40 
QX33 
0.07 


0.54 
0.04 
0U09 


-0.06 
-0.01 
0.03 


l_atin Ainefica 
Eastern Europe 


0.31 
0.02 


0.46 
0.04 


0.62 

0.05 


0,24 
0.03 


■ 1/ Avorage pncs of $27.50 per barrej during 1991 -flO tw Weil T^x^a Inier mediate Crude. 
Hunna 1991-93. 4/ Hoofl Kong, Singapore. Souin Ko^ea. and Taiwan. 


2f Avefige price oi S3i50tfUfing t 



1.08 

0.30 
0.37 
0.41 

0.36 
0.34 
003 

0.18 

009 
0.00 

-0.09 
-0.02 
0.04 

0.35 
0.04 



1.U 

0.39 
0.50 
0.54 

0.48 

045 
0.03 

0.24 

0.12 
OjOO 

-0.12 
-0.02 
0.06 

0.47 
0.06 

I price ol (3625 
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Negative Real Interest Rates Pull Up U.S. Agrfcuttufaf Exports 



$ billion (1985) 
50 




I T r I r t I I I I r I I r 1 I 

1971 1976 1961 1986 

^London Interbank Offered Rate (LIBOR} adjusted for comnnodity prtce 
Inflaiion. ^Raal U.Sl aQncultural exports are nominal valuer divided by 
export unft values. 

Money Growth Response 
Dampened After 1979-81 OH Shock 

% change from previous year 
25^ 

□ West Germany 
Eril Japan 




1969-72 



constant, the dollar value of U^. ^gricultura] exports rises 
when real interest rates are negative. 

The commodity demand side is similar. Borrowing at negative 
interest rates means that the repayments will be worth less ihan 
the face vaJuc of the loan. Thus, it is pnrfitable to buy commod- 
ities now rdiher than later using borrowed money. The reverse 
holds when real inicicsi rates arc high. Commodity stocks are 
then more expensive to hold, so they will tend to be reduced. 



Second, the high cost of bonowtng implies that prices must fell 
to offset interest rate charges. Indeed, ihere is a strong inverse 
relationship between interest rates and ihe dollar value of US. 
agricultural trade. 

The rise in oil prices ultimately could not be sustained in the 
1980's. E)emand fell.substitutcs were developed, and enet^y 
users became more efficient Further, monciary policy in the 
industrial market economies did not accommodate the hike as 
in 1975-78. The question is which response is more likely in 
the near future: an expansionary monetary policy to forestall a 
recession, or one that minimizes ihe risk of inflation. Each sce- 
nario is plausible. 

What Happens Now? 

Slower growth in the industrial worid may lead to an expansion- 
ary monetary policy in ihe industrial market economies. As a 
result, swelling world capital markets would lead to a larger 
increase in U.S. agricultural exports. However, fear of inflation 
could lead to mildly contiactionary policies. Simulations were 
constructed for each of these scenarios. 

A benchmark nominal oil price increase of 8,1 percent per year, 
approximately the average projected in early 1990 by ihe 
Department of Energy for 1990-2000, is consistent with a $2- 
billion rise in U.S, agricultural exports over the next 3 years, 
assuming an expansionary monetary policy similar to that of 
the 1970*s. Iraqi and Kuwaiti agricultural imports were 
assumed to be zero. 

A 12-percentriseinoil prices (shown in ihe accompanying 
table as a 50-percent oil price rise over ihe benchmark) raises 
U,S, agricultural exports by almost $3 billion, or an additional 
$t billion. 

Wiih a contractionary monciary policy, on the other hand, 
higher oil prices still would push up U,S. agriculiuml exports, 
but scarcely over $700 million in the benchmark case, and only 
$1,1 billion given a persistent 12-percent oil price rise. 

Regardless of monetary policy, the international capiuil flows 
resulting from a sustained oil price rise increase agricultural 
trade. The difference^ as it affects U,S, farm exports, between 
the two scenarios is one of magnitude. For ihc simulations, 
expansionary monetary policies were assumed to be reflected 
by annual growth rates of 20 percent in ihc Eurocurrency mar- 
ket, while tight policies were proxied by growth rates of 7-10 
percent. 

U.S. agricultural exports to ihe developing countries differ most 
notably between the alternative monetary policies, particularly 
to Ihc Four Tigers (South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong) and South Asia (India, Pakistan, Bangladesh. Sri Lanka, 
and Nepal). In both regions, imports of U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts would decline significantly from current levels with tight 
money policies, IDavid Stallings, Alberto Jerardo, Timothy 
Baxter, and Francis Urban (202) 786-1 705 J 32 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Piicee received by farmers {1077^100) 
Live€tock & proouct8 
Crope 

Prices paid byfarmerBn (1077^100) 
Prod ucr ton Home 

Commodities & BerviceAn IntereitH 
taxes, & wages 

Caeh receipts {$bil.) 1/ 
Livestock (S bilO 
Crops ($bH.) 

Markei basker (1982-84-100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail prices {1^32-84-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports f$ biL) 2/ 
Agricultural imports t$t 



Fbit.)2/ 



Commercial production 
Had meat(m{L lb.) 
PouF(rv<mit. lb.) 
EggsfmiLdozJ 
Milk{bil. lb.) 

ConsumplionH fwr capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn t>eglnnlng stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil, bu.) 3^ 

Prices 4/ 

Choica Bleefs— Omaha ($/cwt) 
Barrows & grits— 7 mkts. jS/cWt) 
6roiler8^-12-cJty(cts./1b.) 



Bralers — 1Z-c(ty(cts./lD.J 
Eggs— NYgr. Alarge(ctsVdoz, 
MTlk^altal plant (S7cwt) 



Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($ftju.) 
Corn — Chicago {$/tu) 
Soybeans— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. epot mkt. (cts.flb.) 



Gross cash mcome ($ biL) 
Gross cash expenses ($ bil.) 

Net cash income {3 bil.) 
Net farm incone($bil.i 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($per acre) 
Real <ig77 $) 





1980 






1990 






IF 


1991 


1 


Annual 


\ 


II 


tllF 


IV F 


Annual F 


Annual F 


149 
159 
139 


147 
160 
134 


152 
171 

132 


140 
172 

131 


148 
100 
125 


144 
162 
124 


148 
168 
127 


— 


E 


160 
175 


165 

177 


166 
181 


160 
183 


— 


170 
184 


160 
182 


— 


_-... 


165 
82 

73 


IBS 
84 
74 


160 
87 
72 


176 
00 

86 


177 
88 
80 


165 
01 
74 


168-172 
88-01 
70-82 


— 


, 


122 

1D6 

131 

31 


125 
107 
134 

30 


133 
118 


132 

114 

142 

30 


— 


^ 


— ^ 


E 





123 
122 

125 


125 
124 
127 


131 
132 
131 


132 
131 
133 


133 
132 
134 


133 
132 

136 


132 
132 
134 


— 





10.S 
6.8 


39.7 
21.5 


11,3 
6.1 


0.7 

5.7 


8.5 
4,8 


— ' 


40.0 
22.5 


— 


^— 


0^594 

5,070 

1.388.8 

36.6 


39.418 
22.039 

5.587 
144 3 


9.561 
5.611 
1,390 

36.9 


0.542 

5.904 
1.413 

38.5 


0.650 

6.035 

1.420 

36.4 


0.044 

6.045 

1,440 

35,8 


38.726 

23.595 

5.664 

147.7 


0,565 ^ 

5,045 

1,415 

37,8 


39.468 
24.810 

5.715 
140.6 


62.© 


220.5 


533 


54.1 


56.6 


67.0 


220,9 


54.4 


226,6 


7.071.6 

1,86fi.3 


4,250.1 

7.260.2 


7,070.2 

2,267.0 


4.8127 

1.073.0 


2.830.4 


— 


1,030,4 

8,130.0 


^ 


1.330.0 
8.075.0 


73.67 

40.78 

59.4 

78,4 

13.13 

4.36 
2.75 
7J9 
56.2 


72 52 

44.03 
69.0 
81.0 

13,56 

4,36 

2.55 
6.70 

63,7 


77.20 

49.45 

56.5 

87,8 

14.67 

4.16 
2.42 

6.70 
65.1 


77.52 

59.01 
56.6 
74.6 

13.57 

3.88 
2.60 
6.07 

74.3 


74-76 

56-58 
65-67 
75^77 
14.10- 

14.30 


73-70 
47-53 
46-54 
67-73 

13,00- 
14.00 


75-77 
53-55 
54*56 
76-78 
13.85- 
14.15 


75-81 
47-53 
50-56 
64-70 
11.75- 
12.75 


76^1 
49-55 
51-57 
66-72 
10.00- 
11.00 


1983 


19^4 


1985 


19S6 


1087 


1088 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 


150.5 
111.4 


155,5 
118.8 


157.2 
109.0 


152.0 
104,8 


164.3 

108.2 


170.4 
112.0 


177 
123 


183-169 
124-127 





39J 
14.9 


368 

26.5 


4S.2 
31.2 


47 2 
31.4 


56.1 
412 


56.4 
42.0 


55 
47 


59-63 
47-52 





7ii 
472 


801 
459 


713 
396 


640 
346 


599 
317 


632 
322 


667 
325 


693 
322 


714-721 
317-320 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2,— U,S. Gross Notional Product & Related Data . 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



Grose national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable aooda 

NondUfaBie Qoods 
Clothing & «ho9* 
Food & leverages 

S«rvicea 

Groee private domestic 
fnvaetmeni 

Fixed investment 

Change \n buslnese Inventories 
Net export 6 of goods & aervices 
Government purchases ol 
goods & eervjces 



Grose national product 
Paf eonal consumption 
expend rturas 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & oeveragaa 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
FIkm Inveetmem 
Change in busmeee invenioriee 
Nat expons of good* & services 
Government purchasee of 
goods & eervices 

GNP implicit price deflator (% chan^a) 
C^sposabie personal income ($ t>il.^ 
Of«posab^ejper. income (1982 $ bll.) 
Per capita ditpoeabie p©r. income f$) 
Per capita dis. per. Income (1962 $) 
U.S. population, total, inci. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian populaiion (mil .^ 



industrial production {1987-100) 
Leading economic indlcatorfi (1982-100^ 

Civilian employment (miL persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 
Poraonai Income ($ bll. annuai rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) ($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%( 
AAA corporate bond y*eld (Moody's) {%) 
Housing Btarts(1»OO01 2/ 

Auto sales at retaJL total (mil.) 

Busir^e^s inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail storee ($ bil.) 
Nondurable goode etoree ($ bil.) 
Food stores ($ bil.) 
Ealing & drinking places ($ bfl.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S bil.) 



1987 198a iea9 ll U\ IV 1 IIR 

$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuai rates) 
4.515.6 4.873.7 5,200,8 6.174.0 5.238.6 5.289.3 6.375.4 5.451.9 



3.009.4 


3.238.2 


3.450.1 


3.425.9 


3.484.3 


3.618.5 


3.588.1 


3.623,9 


423.4 


457.5 


474.6 


473.6 


487.1 


471,2 


492.1 


479.3 


1.001.3 


1.060.0 


1.130.0 


1,127.1 


1.137.3 


1,148.8 


1,174.7 


1,178.7 


178.4 


191.1 


204.0 


203.4 


206.9 


208.7 


212.9 


212.9 


630,7 


562.6 


505,3 


592 5 


697.6 


602.2 


616.4 


623.0 


1.584.7 


1.720,7 


1.645.5 


1.825.1 


1.859 8 


1.898.6 


1,921.3 


1.966.9 


699.6 


747.1 


771 2 


77C.7 


7758 


762.7 


747.2 


760.6 


671.2 


7208 


742.9 


744.0 


746,9 


737.7 


753.9 


745.7 


28.3 


2G.2 


28.3 


32.7 


28.9 


25.0 


-11.8 


14.8 


-114.7 


-74.1 


-46.1 


-51.3 


-49.3 


-35.3 


-30.0 


-19.1 



921.4 962.5 1.025.6 1.022.7 1.027.8 1.043,3 1.070.1 1.086.6 

1962 $ billion (quarterly data seavonaNy adjusted at annua! rates) 
3.845.3 4.016,9 4.117.7 4.112^ 4,129.7 4.133.2 4.160.6 4.162.6 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed 2/ Private 
Information contact. Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



2.515,8 
391.4 
892.7 
160.7 

424.0 
1.231.6 


2.606.5 
418.2 
909.4 
165.0 
462.2 

1.278.9 


2.656.8 
428.0 
919.9 
172.7 
462.9 

1.309.0 


2.645.3 
428.2 
914.6 
170.8 

461.9 
1.302.6 


2,675.3 
438.1 
923.4 
176.6 
463.0 

1.313.8 


2.669.9 
423.1 

923.0 

175.1 

460.3 

1.323.8 


2,677.3 
437.6 
916.6 

174.2 
467.4 

1.324.2 


2,6793 

427.4 
911.0 
171.S 
459.0 
1.340.9 


660.0 

646.2 

22.a 

.-118.6 


705.7 

682.1 

23.6 

-75 9 


716.9 

693.1 
23.8 

-64,1 


719.1 

693.6 

25,5 

-53.3 


722.3 

697.7 
24.6 

-64.1 


709.1 

690.2 

18.9 

-47,9 


700.7 

702.9 

-2.2 

-35.4 


702.6 

690.8 

11.6 

-39.9 


779.1 


780,5 


798.1 


801.0 


796 2 


802,2 


807.9 


820,9 


3.2 
3.194.7 

2,670,7 
13.094 
10.946 


3.3 
3.479.2 

2.800.6 
14.123 

11.368 


4.1 
3.72S.S 

2.869.0 
14.973 

11.531 


3.9 
3.697.3 
2.854.9 

14.883 
11,492 


3.2 
3,743.4 
2.874.3 

15.026 
11.538 


3.8 

3.799.6 
2.863.2 

16.210 
11.541 


4.8 
3.887.7 

2,900.9 
15.527 
11.586 


4.4 
3.931.9 

2.907.0 
15.663 
11,581 


243.9 

241.7 


246.4 
244.1 

Annual 


248.8 
246.6 


248.4 
246.2 

1989 

July 


249.1 
2469 


249.8 
247.6 


250.4 
248,2 

1990 


251.0 
248,5 


10&7 


Idas 


1989 


Apr 


l^ay 


June 


July 






Monthly data seasonatiy adjusted 






100.0 
140.1 


105.4 
U2 8 


108.1 
144 9 


107.8 
144.1 


ioa.8 

145.0 


109.4 
145,9 


110.0 
146.1 


110.0 

146.1 


112.4 
3.766.4 


115.0 

5.4 

4,070.8 


117.3 

5 2 

4.384.3 


117.4 
5.2 

't .398.2 


118.1 

5.3 

4,608.1 


118.4 

5.3 
4.624.4 


118.4 

SI 
4.646.1 


iie.o 

6.4 
4.672.4 


2.913.2 

5.82 

9.3B 

1.621 


3.072.4 
6.69 
9.71 
1.48S 


3.221.0 
8.12 
9.26 

t.376 


3.127.0 

7.92 

8.93 

1.424 


3.277.9 
7.78 

9.46 
1.216 


3^71.8 
7.78 

9.47 
1.206 


3.279.0 
7.74 
9.26 

1,179 


3.283.9 

7.66 
9.24 

1,148 


10.3 
151 

128.5 

25.8 


10.6 
1.49 
137.5 
B5.2 
27.2 
13.8 
7.1 


9.9 
1.50 
144.6 
90.7 
29.1 
14.5 

7.6 


10.2 

1.53 
145.4 
91.1 
29,3 
14.5 
7.7 


9.4 
1.49 
147,9 
943 
30.6 
15,1 

7.8 


9.4 

1.49 

147.8 

94,3 

30.4 

15.2 

8.0 


9.8 

1.46 
149.4 
95.6 
30.6 
15.3 
8 1 


9.7 

P 149.5 
P 95.6 
P 30.7 
P 15.2 
P 8.1 


'./ Private. 


including larm. 


Rc^revieed. P = prefiminary. — « not available. 
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Table 3.~Forelgn Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





1&B1 


1082 


1083 


1084 


1085 


1986 


1987 


1088 


1980 


1990 F 


199! F 


Average 
1030-69 












Annuei percent change 












World, levs U.S. 


























Real GOP 


1.6 


1,3 


2.4 


37 


3,3 


3,1 


3.3 


4.1 


2.5 


2.7 


3.3 


28 


Consumer pf Ice* 


13.e 


13.1 


11,0 


12.5 


12.0 


B.6 


11.4 


17,7 


33.2 


47.0 


11.9 


15.1 


Merch. exports 


-27 


-67 


-2.7 


5.1 


2.3 


11.1 


18.8 


12.8 


7.0 


10.3 


13.1 


e.5 


Developed le«e U.S. 


























ReaJ GOP 


1.1 


0.8 


2.2 


3.0 


3.4 


2.7 


3.4 


4.2 


3.6 


3.2 


32 


2.8 


Con tumor prices 


10.0 


8.2 


6.0 


5,0 


4.4 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 


4.3 


4.0 


4.5 


5.7 


March, exports 


-3.2 


-4.4 


-0,5 


e.e 


4.6 


10.6 


17.7 


12.3 


6.0 


12.0 


10.6 


7.6 


Developing 
Real Grip 


























2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


4.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


4.1 


3.3 


5.3 


3.6 


Consumer prke* 


2e.4 


25 3 


32.7 


38.6 


40.4 


27.0 


35.4 


57.0 


77.© 


107,2 


28.2 


39.0 


Merch. expbn* 


-1.8 


-10.4 


-6.6 


20 


-2 


-5.4 


21.4 


14.0 


0.6 


9.0 


10.9 


47 


AeIh. Incl. CMna 


























R«al GOP 


e,i 


5.e 


8.0 


8.3 


6.8 


6.8 


B.O 


0.0 


5.1 


5.4 


5.7 


7.0 


Coneumer prices 


0.3 


BA 


0.6 


6.9 


7.3 


5.6 


7.4 


11.8 


10.1 


7.4 


6.0 


8.4 


Merch. export* 


7.e 


-0.6 


4.6 


14.6 


-0.0 


8.8 


30.1 


23.2 


t1.5 


9.3 


12.5 


12.6 


Latin America 


























Real GOP 


-0^ 


-1.1 


-2.8 


3.4 


3.5 


4.0 


2.0 


0.3 


1.0 


07 


4.4 


1.7 


Consumer price i 


60.1 


67.1 


108.7 


133.6 


145,1 


02.1 


116.1 


218.0 


346.1 


3>2.2 


69.4 


133.2 


Merch. exports 
AMca 
Reaf GOP 


0.5 


-to.o 


*1.0 


67 


-7.5 


-14.6 


0.1 


^6.0 


10.2 


12.4 


10.4 


4.6 


-1J 


2.0 


-M 


0.8 


4.1 


2.3 


1.1 


2,3 


2.0 


3.0 


3.8 


1.9 


Consumer prices 


234 


13.1 


17.0 


20.8 


13.2 


12.5 


13.1 


19.2 


22.1 


17.1 


15,5 


17.0 


Morch. exports 
Middle Eaei 
Real GOP 


-19.7 


-9.1 


^.0 


3.4 


-2.4 


-17.8 


20.0 


-B.7 


7.8 


18.6 


8.4 


0.1 


2.7 


1.3 


1.7 


-4.0 


-0.2 


-0.6 


-0.8 


3,8 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


1.1 


Consumer prices 


16.8 


12.0 


11.0 


14.3 


17.1 


14.0 


10.2 


10.4 


14.5 


14.2 


13.1 


15.8 


M e re h. exports 


-2.S 


-21.1 


-22.2 


-10.5 


-6.8 


-10.2 


207 


4.7 


26.7 


8.2 


7,8 


-0.0 


Eastefn Europe. Jnct. USSR 


























Real GOP 


OJ 


2.0 


3.0 


V8 


t.8 


3.0 


1.3 


i.e 


-3.6 


-4.9 


-2.6 


1.6 


Consumer price i 


e.e 


12.8 


5.4 


4.2 


6.0 


7.4 


0.1 


15.7 


70.3 


117.5 


16.9 


15.3 


Merch. export* 


9A 


1.3 


3.7 


1.8 


0.2 


8.2 


11.2 


0.3 


-1.0 


4.2 


4.1 


6.0 



F ■ fwecast. 

Information contact: AJberto Jertirdo. (202] 786-1 705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S, Average. 

Annuel 1989 



1990 



1987 


1088 


1989 


Aug 


Mar 
1977-100 


.Apr 


M«Y 


June 


JulyR 


AugP 


126 


13& 


147 


145 


160 


151 


154 


151 


152 


160 


106 


127 


134 


128 


128 


131 


134 


129 


130 


126 


103 


138 


166 


152 


143 


142 


139 


127 


116 


108 


85 


120 


128 


120 


123 


120 


136 


133 


131 


124 


81 


117 


123 


116 


117 


123 


128 


129 


128 


120 


99 


95 


98 


90 


106 


107 


108 


103 


104 


107 


120 


13B 


136 


142 


144 


147 


147 


147 


144 


144 


79 


108 


102 


04 


91 


93 


95 


94 


95 


05 


181 


184 


190 


184 


179 


196 


204 


101 


205 


182 


194 


196 


ZOO 


193 


185 


207 


216 


202 


218 


190 


144 


144 


166 


138 


145 


119 


124 


118 


133 


142 


147 


137 


146 


120 


132 


106 


113 


104 


122 


133 


126 


124 


187 


194 


210 


235 


235 


223 


231 


210 


146 


150 


160 


161 


171 


170 


173 


173 


173 


174 


163 


168 


174 


177 


190 


193 


199 


197 


196 


196 


129 


126 


139 


136 


141 


138 


139 


142 


145 


148 


107 


Tie 


138 


138 


145 


132 


126 


127 


125 


129 


162 


169 


177 


_ 





183 


^_ 


_ 


184 


_ 


147 


157 


165 


_ 


— 


169 


^ 


— 


^15 


— 


103 


128 


135 


— 


— 


128 


— 


— 


130 


— 


179 


192 


194 


^^ 


'-> 


213 


— 


— 


214 


^ 


T48 


150 


165 


— 


— 


163 


— 


^^ 


163 


— 


118 


130 


137 


«w 


»w 


130 


— * 


— * 


130 


— 


124 


126 


132 


_ 


._ 


141 


-> 


— 


141 


— 


161 


166 


181 


_ 


, — 


187 


^^ 


— 


185 


— 


145 


148 


155 


_ 


— 


166 


-> 


— 


166 


— 


208 


215 


223 


-_ 


— 


234 


^ 


— 


233 


— ' 


174 


tfll 


193 


— 


— - 


201 


^ 


'^— 


201 


'^— 


185 


197 


208 


— 


^ 


217 


— 


— 


217 


— 


137 


133 


141 





_ 


144 


— 


— * 


143 


— 


147 


148 


158 


_ 


_ 


163 


-> 


— 


163 


'^- 


189 


182 


177 


_ 


-> 


178 


-> 


— 


178 


— 


144 


148 


162 


_ 


-> 


166 


— r 


— - 


166 


— 


166 


171 


185 


— 


— 


193 


^ 


— 


193 


— 


151 


160 


167 


— 


— 


171 





— 


171 


"" 


78 


82 


83 


81 


83 


83 


84 


83 


83 


82 


578 


633 


673 


661 


686 


6B9 


703 


691 


694 


686 


1,110 


1.167 


1.220 


— 


— 


1.260 


— 


— 


1,265 


— 


51 


64 


55 


— 


— 


68 


— 


— 


58 


"" 



Prices received 
AJf fa:m product! 
All crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains & hay 
Feed graine 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Ohf-beaHng cropi 
Fruit, el? 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercbl vegetables 
Fresh market 
Potatoes & dry bean* 
Livestock & products 
Meat anImaJs 
Dairy products 
Pourtrv&oggs 
Prices paid 

Comrnoditlsft A services, 
Intefeet. taxes. & wag* rate* 
Pf oductton hem* 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

AgricutTursi c hern leal* 
Fuel* & energy 
Farm & motor supplie* 
Autos &lruck* 

TracTor* & «etf-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
BuUdhg & Mncmg 
Fvm service* & cash rent 
fnt. payable per acre on farm reat estate debt 
Taxefi pay«ble per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonaNysdJusted) 
Production items> irtterest. taxes. & wage rate* 

Ratio, prices received to pdces paJd {^) 2f 
Prices received (1910-14>100) 
Prices paid, eto. {parity index) (1^10-14-1^)0) 
ParMy ratio (1910-14-100) iH)Z/ 

1/ Fresh market for noncitrus: fresh market & processing for cilru*, 2/ Ratio of index of prices received for flM farm products to index of prices pa^d for 
commodities & senriCdSH interest, taxes. & wage rate*. Radio uses the most recer>t prices paid index. Prices patd data are quarterly A Will be published 
in January. April, July. A October. R ■• revised P - pr<?[iminary — » not available. 
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Agricultural Outlooi< 



Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual U 




1989 


Mar 






1990 






1M7 


Idfig 


19S9P 


Apr 


May 


June 


JulyR 


Aug P 


£.57 
7.27 
1.94 
3.04 


3.72 

e.&3 

2.54 

4 05 


3.72 

7,30 
2.38 
3.79 


3.74 
7.42 
2.27 
3,81 


3.49 

7.50 
2.37 
3.70 


3.49 
7.31 
2.51 
3.89 


3.40 
7.21 
2.62 

4.04 


3.oa 

7.08 
2.63 
4.29 


2.79 
6.95 
2 62 
4.44 


2.59 

6.76 
2.46 
4.15 


65.10 
63.7 


65,20 
7.42 

55.6 


a«.oo 

5.70 
6/ 63.3 


81.90 
6,07 
002 


88.50 
6.65 

64.1 


91.60 
5.82 

65,0 


101.00 
5.96 
65.4 


87.80 
6 88 
62.3 


85.60 

6.97 
62.9 


84.40 

6.00 
65.0 


4.38 
14.80 
25.00 
12.50 
ie.50 


6.02 
14.70 
26.00 

9.75 
29.60 


6.85 
12.60 
32.00 

11.00 
28.70 


7.83 

10.60 
22.40 
16.00 
27.40 


8.30 

7.68 

32.80 

19.60 

32.10 


9.63 

8,32 
14.60 
19.40 
32.60 


9.52 
6.50 

22.00 
13.60 
32^ 


8.84 

8.04 
21.90 
11.20 
33.70 


9.31 
12.40 

26.80 

9.41 

32 90 


8 26 
14.40 
31.90 

9.72 

32,70 


12.7 
227.00 

5.40 
4.M 


17.4 
358.00 

7.18 

5.43 


13.4 

332.00 

6.89 

4.49 


15.90 

366.00 

5.78 

5.71 


12.9 

420.00 
5.33 
6.23 


133 

415.00 
6.60 
6.19 


13.1 

4^.00 

7.03 

9.06 


12,6 

463.00 

6.64 

10.08 


18.4 

430.00 

5.19 

12.32 


20.4 

288.00 

5.07 

5.57 


61.37 
78.10 
50.79 
77.02 


66.80 
89.85 
42.63 

69,50 


69.68 
91.84 
43.24 
67,33 


69.70 
94.20 
45.60 
66.60 


74.20 
99.10 

51,30 
66.00 


74.60 

100.40 

53.80 

62.00 


74.40 

101.00 

61.20 

59.80 


74.40 
98.10 
60.10 
55.40 


73.60 
96.50 
60.80 
54.40 


76.40 
98.50 
56.00 
63.30 


12.54 
11.37 
28.3 
53.1 
34,3 
91.7 


12.26 
11.15 

34.0 
53.3 
37.3 

136.0 


13,56 

12.38 

36.0 

70,0 

40.0 

122,4 


13.20 
12.20 
35.70 
71,60 
40.80 
112.0 


13.70 
12.20 
364 
79.3 
37,2 
83.4 


13.40 
12.40 
33.2 
714 
37.0 
92.6 


13.50 
12.70 
35.2 
60.2 
38.2 
99.5 


13.80 
13.10 
34.1 
62.7 
38.2 
93.4 


14.10 
13.10 
369 
55.6 
36.4 
80.4 


14,40 

13.20 
33.2 
65.6 

39.9 
74.4 



CROPS 

Allv^h«at($/bu.) 
RkM. fough (S/cwt) 
Corn ($/buJ 
Sofflbum (itewtj 

Allhay, bal«d{Mon) 
Soybean V jS/bif.) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (S^cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tofnato«« fre«th (S/cwt) 2/' 
OnJonfl ($/cwt) 
Dry edible bean* ($/cwt) 

Apples for fraeh use (ctaTlb.) 
Pear* for fres^ ue^ ($/ton) 
Orange*, all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grap«fru^. all usee (S/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beel cattle fS/cwt) 
Calve • (S/cwt) 
HoQS (S/cwt) 
Lambs ($/cwt) 

All milk, void to plants ($/cwt) 
MiiK. manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
8roJlere(cts./lb.) 
EgoB(ct«./doz)4/ 
Turkeys (cteJIb.) 
Wool fct»./lb.) 5/ 

1/ Seaeof) average price by crop year tor crops, Calendar year average of monttilypfices for livestock, 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Average of ail egg a sold bv produceri Including hatching egge & egg* sold ai retail 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive paymeme. Bt Weighted 
average of flrsi8 rtionthsof the season - not a projection for 1989/90. P » prefiminary. R «= revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 



1M9 



1990 





1980 


Ju^y 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 

1982-84-100 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jmy 


Consumer Prica Indax. all Itertia 
Conwmer Price Index, lees food 


124.0 
123.7 


124,4 
124.2 


126.1 

125^8 


127.4 
126,7 


128.0 
127.3 


128.7 
128.1 


128.9 

128.4 


128.7 


120.9 

129.4 


130.4 
130,0 


AIMood 


125.1 


125.5 


127,4 


t30.4 


131.3 


131 5 


131.3 


131.3 


132.0 


132.7 


Food «way from home 


127.4 


127.S 


12fi.O 


130 3 


131.0 


131.8 


132 5 


133.0 


133.4 


133.9 


Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
8eef & veal 
Pork 


124.2 
llflT 

119.3 
113.2 


124.8 
11fi.7 

119.6 
113.6 


128.5 
120.0 
122.1 
117.2 


131.0 
122.3 
124.6 
119.7 


132.1 
123.6 
126^ 

119.7 


131.9 
124.0 
126.6 
121.0 


131.1 
125.2 
128.0 
121.6 


130 9 
126.6 
128 5 
125.5 


131.7 
129.6 

129.0 
1329 


1325 
130.3 
129.2 
134.8 


Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fati&oJli3/ 
Freeh frmt 


132.7 
I43.fi 

119.5 
1l5.fi 
121.2 
152 4 


138.1 
142.3 
112.8 
114,1 
121.6 
I50.fi 


127.8 
143.0 

134.9 
122.9 
I21.fi 

154.^ 


128.6 

149.0 
143.9 
125.8 
123.5 

171.4 


130.5 
150.6 
124.7 
126,9 
123 4 
170,3 


134 8 
148.0 
131.6 
126.8 
124.2 
171.1 


132.1 
147 2 
130.3 

125.2 
124.3 
175.7 


132.3 
143,8 

115.0 
124.7 
125.0 
174.9 


134,0 
143.7 
112.2 

124.9 
125.5 
173.2 


135.3 
143.3 
109.1 
125.7 
126.6 
176.6 


Proceased fruit 
Fre«h vegetable* 
Potatoes 
Proceeeed vegetable i 


125,9 
143.1 
153.6 
124.2 


126,0 
150.8 
180.7 
126.3 


125.2 
136.5 
140.0 
124.8 


125.1 
176.9 
150.1 
125.4 


131.9 
1863 
160.1 
126 3 


136.7 

168.3 
1B>.6 
126.6 


138.1 
145.6 
187 3 
127.0 


139 2 
139.8 
187.4 

127.8 


140.1 
140.0 
185.8 
127.6 


140.1 
143.8 

179.7 
128.2 


CareaJs & bakery products 
Sug^r & sweeta 


132 4 

119.4 


133.3 
120.1 


136,1 
121.1 


136.9 
122.5 


137.4 
122.9 


137.6 
123.0 


138,0 
123.6 


139.3 
124.4 


140.1 
124.6 


140.6 
124.9 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 


111.3 


112.3 


111.0 


112.4 


1133 


113,1 


112.4 


112.7 


113.3 


ii4.d 


Apparel 

Apparel, commodities leas footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & amoking pfoducta 
Beveragaa, aloohoTic 


117.1 

114.4 
164.4 
123.5 


112 8 

1134 
167.5 
124.0 


1176 
114.7 
171.9 
125.6 


114.6 
113.1 
174.1 
1262 


119.0 

tl4.5 
175.0 
126.9 


124.9 

116,9 
175.1 
127.8 


126.2 
118.6 
175.6 
128.2 


124.5 
118.5 
176.7 
128.9 


121.8 
117.3 
180.9 
129.3 


118.8 

116.1 
185.7 
129.9 



1/Seef.vM*. Jamb, porit.iprocesfied meat. 2/ Includes butter . 3/ Excludes buner 
Intormaiion contact. Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Rniehodgoodtfl/ 

Conetjni«r food* 

Frtch fruit 

Fresh & dried veg^taM* 

Dried fruit 

Canned frutt & juh^a 

Frozen fruit & fuice 

Fraeh veg^axcl. potatoes 
Canned v^.&juices 
Frozen vegeiftble* 
Potatoei 

Bakary products 

Maatv 

Beef & veaJ 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fieh 

Dairy products 

Frocesse<l frutts & vegetabws 

Shortening & cooking dl 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beveragas. alcoholic 
Soft drinkv 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermedkata materials 2/ 

Materials for food ntanutacturir^g 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crudaniatenais4/ 

Foodatuffs&faadfltutf* 
Fruits & vegetable* 5/ 
Grains 
Live stock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant Aanlmaf 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, teaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commoditlea 

All foods 6/ 

Farm products & 
processed loodi & 1ee<}s 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cereal & bakary products 

Sugar & confectionery 

Beverages 



eAC?5» 


AnnuaJ 


riuy V \i 


1986 

July 


wrviif . 




1990 

, t_ - -. 






ld87 


19B6 


1989 


Feb 


MarR 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 










1962*100 












105.4 


lOfl.O 


113.6 


114.1 


117.4 


117.2 


117.0 


117.7 


117.9 


118.0 


109.6 


112.6 


116.7 


119.0 


124.6 


124.4 


123.2 


124.6 


124,5 


124.9 


112.0 

103.7 

05.0 

11S3 
113.3 


113.6 
105.6 
99.1 
120^ 
129.6 


111.9 
116.9 
103,0 
122.6 
124.6 


117.3 
124.6 
102.6 
123.1 
128.9 


114.3 
191.7 

ioe.4 

126,7 
147.3 


114.6 

ia.9 

ioe.4 

127.4 
147.6 


110.3 
103.6 
106.3 
127.6 
146.0 


105,4 
101.6 
10S.2 
127.7 
146 1 


114.7 
100.6 

105.2 
127.6 
146,2 


132.2 

104.9 
104,9 
127.3 
146.3 


W.O 
103.6 

107.3 

120.1 

67.6 

118.4 


100.4 
106,3 
108.6 
113.9 
86.6 
126.4 


104.2 
116.6 
11S.S 
153.6 
119.6 
135.4 


110.6 
116.4 

115.7 
157.6 
111.0 
135.6 


203.2 
117.6 
117.9 
161,2 
114.0 
139.6 


136.6 
116.9 
118.6 
196,3 
126.9 
140.2 


74,6 
119.1 
117.6 

199.0 
127.9 

140.4 


76.0 
118.S 
116.5 
176.0 

95.3 
140,6 


83.7 

iia.s 

117.6 
151.2 
100.4 
141.3 


93.3 
115.9 

117,8 
139.9 
91.6 
140.6 


100.4 
956 
104.9 
103.4 
140.0 
101.6 
106.6 
103.9 


99.9 
101.4 

96.0 
111.6 
146.7 
102.2 
113.6 
116.6 


104.6 
109.0 
97.6 
120.6 
144.6 
110.6 
120.0 
116.6 


105.6 
106.2 
101.6 
125,9 
133.6 
107.9 
120.6 
117.1 


111.1 
113,6 
107.7 
111.3 
146.4 
116.9 
125.7 
116.9 


111.6 
113.7 
109,6 
116.6 
161.6 
116.1 
126.9 
121.6 


114.4 
116.7 
113.7 
114.4 
162.0 
116.1 
126.6 
116.6 


120.1 
117.7 
127.4 
119.2 
175.6 
116.7 
127.1 
127.0 


120.3 
115.7 
130.2 
116.0 
142.4 
119.2 
126.7 
128.4 


116.6 
113.3 
130.9 
120.6 
142.0 
119.5 
125.7 
127.7 


100J 


103.1 


106.9 


108.6 


112.4 


111.6 


111.9 


112.6 


112.8 


112.9 


110.3 
111.6 
106.3 
109,3 
154.6 


111.6 
114.3 
111.7 
116.1 
171.9 


115.2 
117.2 
114.6 
120.6 
194,9 


116.9 

117.6' 

114.4 

120.4 

197.9 


116.6 
123.6 
116.9 

125.3 
212.6 


117.6 
123.3 
116,9 
125.6 
212.S 


117.3 
123.3 
117.1 
124.6 
212.6 


117.6 
122.6 
117.0 
125.2 

218.0 


117.4 
120.6 
117,3 
125.2 
224.1 


117,7 
120.7 
117.5 
1260 
224.3 


101.6 


107.1 


112.0 


112.6 


112.6 


112,4 


112.6 


112.9 


112,9 


113.0 


100.8 
02.9 

106.4 
84.2 


106.0 
105.7 
108.9 

116.6 


112.7 
114.6 
118.3 

103.4 


113.3 

116.2 

- 119.6 

102.0 


114.9 

113.1 
123.2 

102,6 


115.8 
110.6 

121.7 
113.7 


117.3 
112,4 
123.4 
113.9 


120,5 
111.3 

122.4 
125.S 


120.9 

109.0 
122,5 
128.7 


120.9 
102.8 

123.1 
126.0 


03.7 


06.0 


103.0 


103.9 


106.8 


105.6 


102.6 


104.2 


101.0 


101.2 


06.2 

106 .6 

71.1 

102.0 

101.2 


106.1 

10E.6. 
97.9 
103.3 
121.6 


111.1 

114.1 
106.4 
106.0 
128.8 


110.1 

120,8 
105.1 
104,8 
135.5 


113.6 
156.9 

100.4 
113.2 
115.5 


116.3 
133.3 
100,2 

117.0 
129.1 


114.6 

106.0 
107.2 
117.4 
117.3 


116.7 
102 8 
108.6 
120.0 
126.2 


115.2 
106.3 
110.4 
117.3 
118.5 


115.4 
116.3 
103.1 
114.7 
134.7 


106.4 

91.8 
99.2 

85.7 
110.2 


98.4 

89.4 

134.0 

87 2 

111.9 


107.6 

98.1 

123.8 

93g 

115.6 


111.5 
63.7 

129.7 
93.1 

118.3 


108.7 
105.1 
104.6 
93.7 
117.9 


114.7 
100.5 

107.2 

93.7 

118.8 


118.7 

96.7 

108.0 

93.7 
120.7 


121.9 
98 3 

110.5 
95 7 

119.5 


125.9 
101.5 
1122 
95.7 
119.0 


129,4 

104.7 

114A 

95.7 

119.7 


102.8 


106.9 


112.2 


112.8 


114.4 


114.2 


114.0 


114.5 


114.2 


1143 


102.5 


106.3 


111.6 


112.2 


113.6 


113.2 


1131 


113.3 


113.1 


1132 


107.8 


111.5 


117.6 


118.1 


123.3 


123.1 


122.1 


124.1 


123.8 


124.2 


103.7 
95.5 
107.9 
112.6 
112.6 
112.5 


110.0 
104 9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
1143 


■115.3 
110 J 
117.6 
131.1 
120.1 
118.3 


115.5 
110.5 
116,1 
132.1 
122.0 
119.4 


118.4 

115.7 
120.0 
133.8 
121.7 
120.7 


118.9 
115.3 
120.9 
133.9 
122,0 
121.5 


118.4 
112,8 
121.4 

122:9 

121,0 


120.2 
113.1 
123.9 
135.1 
122.7 
121.0 


1197 
113,1 
123.1 
134.8 
122.7 
120,6 


120.0 
113.7 
123.3 
133,9 
123 9 
120.7 



Intermediate. & processed foods {axel udea aoft drinks, alcotiolic bavaragei. & manufactured animal t^ds). H » revised. 
Infofmatlon contact Ann Duncan <202) 786-3313. 
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Agrlculhjral Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price Spreads, 



Annual 



M&rksl b««ket 1/ 

RdUIl cost (19e2-a4-1D0} 
Fvm value (19«2-a4. 100) 
fami-(«UII tpread (t9«2-a4.100) 
FviTi valu«-<0tail cost {%) 

Meat products 

Retail coft (1»e2-a4-1D0) 
fvm value (1982-64-100) 
farm-relall tpraad (19B2-64m100) 
farm value-retail cost (%) 

Dairy Products 
RataN co«t (19a2-«4BlD0J 
farm value (1»a2-84.100) 
fariTT-ratail epread (1982-64*100) 
farm value-retail coat (<Vb) 

Poultry 
Retail coat (11M2-64-100) 
farm value {11M2-44. 100) 
f arm-retair spread (19B2-A4a100) 
farm value-retail coat (%) 

Retail coat (19B2-e4.1D0) 
farm value (1982-64.100) 
f afm-retail apread {1982-64.100) 
farm valuv-<et«ir coat (%) 

Coraal & bakery products 
RetaH cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1 982-64*100) 
farm-retail spread (1Qfl2-84Bl00) 
Farm valua-retaJI coat {%) 

Fresh fruits 
RetaJl cost (1982-64.100) 
farm value {1982-64.100) 
ftmi-retait spread (19«2-84.100) 
farm vmlua-ratail cost {%) 

f raeh vegelables 
Retail coeta{19«2-fi4«100) 
farm value (1962-64-100) 
farm-falail spread (1M2-84.100) 
farm value-fetail cost (%) 

Processed (hjits & vegetables 
RelaH coat (1962-84.100) 
farm vafue (1962-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread {1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail costs (***) 

Fata & oil a 
RetaJlcosMieB2 -84.100) 
farm value {1962^4.10d) 
farm-retan spread (1082-64.100) 
Farm vaiue-retail coet {%) 



Beef. Choice 
RetaHprlce2/{cts./1b.) 
Whofesaievalue3/(ctfl.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread {ctej 
Wholeeale-fetall 5/ {eta.; 
Farm-wholesale 6; (eta.) 
farm vafue-retall price {%) 
Pork 
RetaifprJce 2/Ccta./lbO 
Wholesale v^alue 3/ (cts.) 
Nel farm value 4y (cts.) 
farm-rtlail spread (cia.) 
Wholesale-fetail 6/ (eta.) 
Farm-whole safe ef (cia.) 
price (W 



1067 

111,6 

07.1 

110.4 

30.6 

loo.e 

101,2 

118.3 

4e.7 

105.0 

03,3 

117.6 

42.3 

112.fl 

93.9 
134 2 
44.fl 

01.6 

76.8 

117.0 

53.0 

114.8 

71.0 

120.0 

7.6 

135.6 

113.0 

145.7 

26.6 

121.6 

112.0 
126.5 
31.3 

100.0 

111.1 

108.3 

24 2 

108.1 
74.1 

120.6 
18.6 



1068 1069 P 



1067 

236.4 

160.0 

138.7 

99.7 

78.4 

21.3 

56 



116.6 

100.6 

125.1 

30.2 

112.2 

09.6 

126.2 

44,0 

108.4 
00.6 

124.7 
40.1 

120.7 

110.2 

132.8 

48.0 

03.6 

76.7 

1230 

52.7 

122.1 

02.7 

126.2 

0.3 

145.4 
116.6 
156.7 

25.3 

120.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 

117.6 
139.6 

111.7 
27.6 

113.1 
103.0 
110,8 

24.6 

Annual 



250.3 

1W.4 

148.3 

102.0 

80.0 

21.1 

60 



124.6 
107.3 
134.0 

30.1 

116.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.8 

115.6 
00.1 

130,0 
41.1 

132.7 

118.2 

140.3 

47.7 

118.5 

107.7 

137.7 

56.4 

132.4 

101.7 

136.7 

0.4 

154.7 

108.0 

175.8 

22.2 

143.1 

124.0 
152,0 

20.4 

125.0 

134.6 

122.0 

25.6 

121^ 

05.7 

130.5 

21.2 



1088 1060 P 



265.7 

176.8 

157.6 

108.1 

88,0 

10.2 

58 



1060 

July 

125.2 
107.8 

134.6 
30.2 

116.7 

103.4 

130.3 

44.0 

114.1 
04.1 

132.6 
306 

138.1 
124.8 
153.4 

48.4 

112.8 
07.4 

140.4 
£5.6 

133.3 

102.0 

137.5 

0.5 

162 3 

106.4 

173.6 

22.1 

150.8 

148.0 

151.8 

335 

126.0 
135.7 
123.0 

25.6 

121.6 
01.8 

132.6 
20.3 

1980 

July 

269.7 

174,2 

151.2 

118.6 

06 5 

23.0 

56 



1000 



Feb 

133.1 
117.7 

141.3 
31.0 

123.6 

111.6 

135.7 

45.8 

126.0 
108.6 

143.0 
41.0 

130.6 

107.1 

167.4 

43.0 

124.7 

108.4 

163.0 

65.0 

137.4 

00.6 

142.7 

8.0 

172.6 

131,0 

101.3 

24.1 

186.3 

207.6 

175.3 

37.8 

120.4 
143.7 

125.0 
26.4 

123.4 
967 

133.2 
21.1 



Feb 

271.0 

180.0 

167.2 

103,8 

85.0 

18.8 

62 



132,0 

118.1 

140.0 

31.1 

124.0 
113.7 
134.6 

46.4 

126.8 

102.8 

140.0 

36.0 

134.8 

116.7 

166.7 

46.3 

131.6 
126.6 
142.3 
61.3 

137.6 
100.0 

142.8 
8.0 

172.8 
126.4 
104.2 

23.1 

166.3 
167.6 
156.4 

37.0 

132.2 

146.3 

127.8 

26.3 

124.2 

108.0 

130.1 

23.4 



132.2 
113.3 

142.3 
30.0 

126.2 

117.0 
133.6 
47.3 

125.2 
06.4 

149.0 
37.7 

132.1 
107,0 
160.0 

43.7 

130.3 
110.3 
166^ 

54.4 

136.0 

09.6 

144.4 

8.8 



May 

132.0 

113.8 

141.0 

30.2 

126,6 
110.0 

133.6 
47.0 

124.7 
00.2 

148.2 
3S.2 

132.3 
113.0 
153.6 

46.1 

116.0 
88.0 

163.5 
40.2 

130.3 

06.0 

144.0 

8.7 



170.1 170.4 

118.5 116.0 

207.1 208,6 
20.0 20.4 

145.6 130.8 

126.7 112.7 
155,0 163.7 

203 27.4 

133.2 134.1 
140.2 152.5 

128.2 128.4 
26.6 27.0 

124.3 125.0 
106.3 115.4 
130.0 128.6 

23.0 24.8 

1900 



June 

133.0 

114.5 

143.0 

30.1 

120.6 

122.3 

137.0 

47.8 

124.0 

100.0 

147.0 

3S8 

134.0 

110.0 

160.6 

44.3 

112.2 

93.1 

146.6 

63.3 

140.1 

04.0 

146.4 

8.3 

17B.3 
118.3 

2O6.0 
21.0 

140.0 

107.6 

166.6 

26.1 

134.6 

152.0 

128.0 

27.0 

125.5 

114.1 

120.7 

24.5 



Mar 

272.5 

187.7 

169.3 

103,2 

84.8 

18.4 

62 



Apr 

277.0 
100.1 
170.8 
1071 

87.8 

10.3 

01 



May 

283.6 

101.0 

107.2 

116.4 

92.0 

24.4 

60 



June 

262.1 

187.8 

163.0 

118.2 

94.3 

23.0 

58 



July 

133.7 
113.7 
144.4 

20.8 

130.3 
118.0 
142.0 

46.2 

125.7 

102.7 

146,0 

39.2 

135.3 

118.6 

154.5 

46.0 

109.1 
60.1 

161.2 
47.2 

140.6 
00.3 

147.5 
70 

178.4 
121.7 

204.6 
21.5 

143.8 

116.3 

158,5 

27.2 

1348 
152 1 

129.4 
20.8 

120 

110.0 

132.4 

23.6 



July 

279.0 

183 3 

160.5 

110.4 

96.0 

22.6 

57 




farm value-retail price (w) 



beef Pric« fSJi BLS ^^u.^SfSl'^^^^^^ distributing. 2/ Welahted average price ot retail cut* 

STbJorSSSt «^, t M^Xet ™?ur'r« ..^ V**^^ wholesale cut. (piSf equivalenrto Tib. of retail cut. adju«»d for IrariafibrtatloS c"oi«' 
t XTm/rkS™ «nrit« -^^ ^J^!^ ^S^";^ equivalent io 1 lb. of retafi cuta. mlrwa value of bypfoSucta. 6/ Charges for retamng 

& «ner marKeting aervtcea «uch aa twhdetalfng. and lo-crty tranapoftation. 6/ Ch«rgea tof llveMock marfc^Ung. pfoc^BmnQ. S UaDipofWrttoo * 

Note: Choice beef aeriea reflects Auguat 1000 revialona. 

Infofmatlon contacts Denla Dunham (202) 786-1870. Larry Duewer (202) 786-1712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs, 



(See the September 1 990 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10. -U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Beg . Produc- 



Imports 



TotflJ 

supply 



Exports 



MiNion pound* 47 



Ending 

«tOCK6 



Consumption 



Total 



Par 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 



Pfimary 
mafkdt 
(>rice 3/ 



Beef 




1W8 


386 


1989 


422 


1990 F 


335 


1991 P 


325 


Pofk 




1988 


347 


1989 


414 


1990 F 


285 


1991 F 


350 


Veal 5/ 




198^ 


4 


1989 


fi 


1990 P 


4 


1991 F 


4 


Lamb* mutton 




1988 


8 


1989 


6 


1990 F 


8 


1991 F 


8 


Total red moa1 




1988 


745 


1989 


847 


1990 F 


632 


1991 F 


687 


Broilers 




1986 


25 


1989 


36 


1990 F 


3a 


1991 F 


30 


Mature cMcken 




1988 


168 


1969 


157 


1990 F 


189 


1991 F 


180 


Turkeys 




1988 


266 


1989 


250 


1990 F 


23« 


1991 F 


260 


Total poultry 




1988 


479 


1989 


442 


1990 F 


463 


1991 F 


470 


Red maatA poultry 




1988 


1.224 


1989 


1,289 


1990 F 


1,095 


1991 F 


1,157 



23.589 

23,087 
22.803 
23.0a8 



lfi.684 
15,813 
15,426 
15,904 



396 
355 
310 
289 



335 
347 

369 
368 



40,004 
39.602 

38.008 
39.650 



16,187 
17.428 
18,586 

19,606 



633 
575 

595 
581 



3,960 
4,276 
4,676 
4.891 



20.730 
22,280 
23,858 

25.078 



60.784 
61.832 
62766 

64,728 



2.379 
2.175 
2.250 

2.200 



1,137 
896 
913 
075 



27 







51 
63 
60 
55 



3,594 
3.134 
3.213 
3.230 



3,594 
3,134 
3,213 
3,230 



26.354 
25.684 
25.388 
25.613 



17,168 

17,123 
16,624 
'17.229 



427 

360 
314 

293 



394 
416 
427 
432 



44,343 
43.583 
42.753 
43.567 



16,212 

17,464 
18,625 
19,636 



821 
731 
784 

761 



4.226 
4,528 
4,912 
5.151 



21.259 
22,722 

24,321 
25,648 



65.601 

66,305 
67,074 

69.115 



680 
1,023 

1,050 
1,120 



195 
262 
243 
265 



10 







886 

1.287 
1,295 

V387 



765 
859 

1,087 
1,060 



26 
24 
28 
26 



51 
40 
45 
45 



842 
923 

1,160 
1,131 



1J2B 
2.210 
2,455 
2,516 



422 
335 
325 
315 


25,252 
24,326 
24,013 

24,178 


72.3 
68.9 
67.4 
67.4 


414 

285 
350 
375 


16,559 
16.576 
16.031 

16,589 


63.5 
63.2 
60.fi 
62.2 


fi 

4 
4 
4 


412 
356 
310 
289 


1.4 

1.2 
1.0 

0.9 


6 
8 
6 

7 


387 
406 
417 
423 


1,4 
1,5 
1.5 

1.5 


847 

632 
687 

701 


42,610 
41,664 
40,771 

41,479 


138.6 

134.7 
I30.fi 
132.0 


36 
38 
30 
30 


15.410 
16.567 
17.507 
18.546 


62.6 
66.6 
69.7 
73,3 


157 
189 

180 
1B0 


639 
518 
576 
556 


2.6 

2.1 
23 

2.2 


250 
236 
260 

250 


3,926 

4.250 
4,607 
4,856 


15.9 
17.1 

18.3 
19.2 


442 
463 

470 
460 


19,975 

21,336 
22.691 
23.957 


61.1 

85.7 
90.4 
947 


L289 
1.095 
1,157 
1,161 


62,584 
62,999 
63.462 
6S,436 


219.7 
220.6 
220.9 
228.6 



00.64 
72.52 
75-77 

75-81 



43.39 
44.03 
53-^ 
48-65 



89.85 

91,84 



96-102 



68.26 
67.32 
56-58 

64-« 



66.3 

58.0 

54-56 

51-67 



61.5 

66.7 

62-64 

61 -«7 



1/ Toral Including farm production for rod meat* & (aderaHy mspocred plua nonledflfaily inspeclad for pouUfy. 2/ Retail w^ght basis. [TJ^ee* car^assHo- 
ratail conversion factor was .71 lor 1987, & 70.5 for l988-9(f.) s/Doilars per cwt fw red meat: cents per F^nd for poultry Beef Choice ^^ 
1,000-1.100 lb.: pofk: barfows and gilts. 7 markets; v«l: fa^n* price of calves; lamb imi/non:Ctt«ce slaughler^ 

■ ' ,le NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weigh* lor f«d meali & cartified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 



12-cityavetage;turkeys: wtioiesala 

trade no longer reported separately. P » forecast. — i 



not available. 



Information contacts: Polly Cochfan, or Maxtne Davis (202) 786-1284. 
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Table 11,— US, Egg Supply & Use 



i9ae 

19B7 
1986 
1080 

1990 F 

1991 F 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch- 










^^s 


duc-^ 


Im- 


T«al 


Ex- 


\ng 


Ending 




P«r 


WhoJesaJe 


tton 


porti 


•upply 


ports 


uee 


•tocki 


Total 


caprta 


pilc^' 








Million donn 










Cinjdoi. 


10.7 


&7dd.3 


13,7 


6.790.7 


101,6 


506.6 


10.4 


&111.9 


253.8 


71,1 


10.4 


6,868.2 


6.fl 


6,604.2 


111.2 


699.1 


14.4 


6,159.5 


253.8 


61,6 


14.4 


6.783.5 


6,3 


5.603.2 


141.8 


605.0 


15.2 


6.040.3 


245,5 


62 1 


15.2 


6,588.6 


25.2 


6.627.1 


01.6 


642.6 


10,7 


4,862.4 


235.5 


S1.0 


10.7 


6.063 5 


11.0 


6,685.2 


62.2 


680.3 


12.0^ 


4.010.7 


234.8 


76-79 


12.0 


5,715.0 


8.0 


6,735.0 


02.0 


720,0 


12rO 


4.011.0 


232.0 


67-71 



* Cartoned grade A larg^ egg*. New YcKk. F m forecast 



Information contact; Maxine Davis (202) 786-1 71 4. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 









CommefCial 








CommerciaJ 
















Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






ccc 




Diaap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


u«o 


ing* 


atock 


pona 


•upply 


moval* 


«tOGk* 


Anc9 


2J 












BHJton pound* 










1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.6 


141.0 


14 3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.6 


2,4 


137.2 


4.6 


2.6 


144.4 


16.6 


6.2 


122.4 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


5,2 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.0 


126.8 


13.46 


1985 


143.0 


2,5 


140.6 


4.9 


2.6 


148.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130,5 


12.76 


1986 


143.1 


2,4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12.51 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4,2 


2.5 


147.1 


6.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.0 


4.6 


2.4 


ISO.O 


6.0 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1989 


144.3 


2,1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


148.0 


0.0 


4.1 


135.6 


13.54 


1900 F 


147.7 


2.1 


145.6 


4.1 


2,5 


152.3 


7.7 


4.3 


140.3 


14.00 



1/ MJIkfat baais. TotaJ* may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plant* & dealers; doe* not reflect deductions. Faforeca«t. 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770, 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Brojiar* 
Federally inepocted afaughtar, 

certinedfmil. lb,) 
WhoJevaie pfice. 

l2-c«y(ci*ilb.) 
Priceofarowar feed (Won) 
BroJier-faad pnca rat^o 1/ 
Stock* beg{nr>lf>g of period (mil. lb,) 
BroLlar-type chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turk eye 

Fade r a I ry In apaciad al aug h ter , 
cenifled(mJI. It>,) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U,8.. 
8-16 jb. young hen* {cxtM.} 
Price of t jrkey grower feed (SAon) 
Turkey-feed price raiio 1/ 
Stock* bagtnnlno or period (mil. lb J 
Poults placed hll.S, (mil.) 

Engs 
Farm producHcyi (mil ) 
Average numbef of layer* (mil,) 
Rate of lsy(agg* per layer 
on farml^ 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large icttJdOZ.) 3/ 
Price o* laying teed (Won) 
Egg-leed pncs ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first o' rnonth 
Shell (ma doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 

Replacemani chick* hatched (mil.) 





Annual 




1989 
July 








1090 






1987 


1966 


1089 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jury 


15.502.5 


16.124,4 


17,334.2 


t. 365.0 


1,367.7 


t.«7.6 


1.489.3 


1,635.1 


1.532.5 


1,500.4 


47,4 

lie 

5,37^.2 


66.3 

220 

3.1 

24,6 

5.602.4 


50.0 
235 
2.8 

3se 

5 044.3 


82 
238 
3.3 

34.3 

51X0 


S7A 
223 

3.0 
282 

472.9 


eo.4 

221 

3.3 
22,7 

643 1 


55.3 

217 

3.1 

31-4 

535.8 


57.» 
220 
3.2 

32.0 
553,7 


66.4 
220 

XI 

30.0 

540.9 


60.6 

224 

3.3 

30.0 

641.0 



3-717.1 



428 



3.023.4 4.t74.a 



360.4 



297.8 



3ea.e 



323.4 



384.1 



368 



384 



20.6 



322 



36.4 



37.2 



37.7 



360.2 



34.S 



305.4 



57 6 
213 
3.2 

178,2 
264.2 


61,2 
243 

3.0 
266.2 
261.4 


66.7 
252 
3.2 

240.7 
280.0 


66.4 
251 
3.3 

464.6 
26.3 


SS.2 

241 

2.8 

287.1 

24,0 


58.9 

240 

3.1 

2763 

27.3 


69.6 

239 
3.1 

3U.6 
26.0 


«1.3 
230 
3,2 

354.4 
29.0 


620 
239 

3.2 

405.6 

29.2 


63 4^ 

240 

32 

489.3 

29.0 


70,416 
264 


69,402 

277 


67.041 
260 


5.633 
266 


6,155 

272 


5,833 
272 


5,653 
272 


5.765 
270 


e.541 

267 


5,724 
266 


246 


251 


250 


21.2 


10.0 


21.6 


20.8 


21.4 


20.7 


21.5 


61.6 
170 
6.3 


62.1 
202 
5.3 


61.0 
209 
6.7 


76.5 
210 
6.2 


70 6 
198 
7.1 


01.5 
108 
6.0 


62.4 
195 
8,6 


87,0 
107 
6.1 


73.6 
224 
5.6 


70,9 
206 
5.4 


0,66 
9.8 


1.29 
13.1 


0.27 
U.0 


0.81 
11.4 


0.66 
10.8 


0.48 
11.6 


069 
12.7 


0.60 
13.1 


0.63 
12.8 


066 
13.7 



31.7 



^.MiwpK?JiLl!?^ ^^"JiLl^^M ? '^ ^ ^P^^^ ^^?' " ^ '^'^ of broiler or turfcey irtwweight 2J Placement of brofler chFck* is currenUy xeported tor 15 States only; henceforth, 
hatch of broiler^ype chick* w\l be used as m Eubsiilute. 3/ Price of cartoned egge to volume buyer* for delivery to retarler*. 

informatjon contact: Maxine Oavia(202) 766-1714. 
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Annual 




1080 
July 








1900 






1987 


19aa 


19B0 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


M«r 


June 


July 


11,23 


11.03 


12.37 


11.76 


12.21 


12 02 


12.32 


1278 


13.2B 


13.43 


140.2 


132.6 


127.0 


" 130.3 


108.3 


108.3 


106.0 


99.0 


98.4 


100.3 


123.2 
79.3 


123.B 
80.2 


13B.8 
105.5 


140.6 
96.2 


13t.6 
82.3 


1307 
86.6 


140. S 
104.3 


1457 
125.4 


149.6 
129.2 


151,0 
125.2 


67oe.o 

187.3 
282,0 

550.4 


8.856.2 

312,6 
23B.1 

267.5 


8.967.0 
413.4 

37.4 



167.1 

7.7 

0.2 




1.244.9 

50.0 



-0.7 


036.7 

45.0 






074.5 

46.0 






1.014,2 

46,0 






498,6 

23.0 






324 B 

23.0 




121.431 

13.969 

8.693 

142.700 


123.518 

14.201 

8«43 

145.152 


122.531 

14.370 

8.527 

144,252 


10,183 
1,199 
8,491 

1 1 .974 


9.813 

1,150 

8.534 

tt 11,586 


10,097 

1.202 

9,510 

6/ 12.083 


10.842 

1.274 

8.S07 

6/ 12.762 


11.226 

1,310 

8.513 

tt 13.215 


10.096 
1.257 
8.612 
6/ 12.665 6/ 


10.702 
1.258 
8.508 

12,584 


12.867 

4,165 
6702 
2.400 


7.440 
4.546 
2.794 
2.304 


8,234 
4,280 
3,045 
2.499 


13.960 

5.911 

8,048 

190 


0,294 

4.509 

4785 

104 


9.810 

4712 

6.107 

105 


10,651 

5.008 

5.643 

253 


11.419 

5,145 

6,272 

216 


12,465 

5,383 

7.082 

258 


13,241 
5,405 
7.746 


135.754 


136.805 


135.843 


11754 


10.173 


11.770 


11.733 


12.004 


12,042 





1.104.1 
10X0 

902,5 


1.207,5 
143,2 
009.8 


1.273,6 
214.7 
854,1 


72.0 

464.1 

61.5 


1157 

262.0 

54,3 


120.2 

285.1 
72.6 


120.0 

318.6 

75.0 


120.5 

349.1 

68.0 


05.0 
302.2 

80.2 


85.1 
417.2 


27167 

697.1 
2,437.1 


275e.6 

370.4 

2.670,0 


2.672.6 
203.0 

2.681,6 


221.4 
319.8 
222.1 


239.8 

262.1 
229.6 


265.2 
272.4 
235.3 


240.0 
2027 
243,0 


2647 
299,6 

251.8 


252.6 

314.1 
237.0 


236.4 

333,1 


2.627.7 
02.0 

2.880,2 


2.815 4 

897 

3.034.6 


2.941,3 

1047 
3.208.0 


237.6 

121.0 
250.5 


232.1 
99.3 

246.1 


274.8 
103. B 
294. B 


265.1 
104.0 
278.6 


280.8 
112.7 
2977 


276.3 
110.5 
203.2 


266.2 

120.1 


i.oe«.a 

686.8 
492.0 


0797 
177.2 

734.3 


8747 

53,1 

673.0 


61.2 

108.7 

72.0 


712 

49.4 
64.3 


77.4 
568 
75.3 


00.0 
61.8 
86.9 


95.1 
62.8 

87.6 


833 

70.8 
61.0 


72.7 
93.3 


1.260.7 


1.248.0 


1.214.0 


1107 


85.4 


103.9 


104.1 


114.2 


110.0 


1253 




Annual 




1988 
IV 






1980 




1090 


1087 


19BG 


1989 


1 


ir 


111 


IV 


iP 


IIP 


142700 

13,810 

10,327 

1,84 

0,52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1,58 

0.05 


144.252 

14.244 

10.127 

1.64 

10.08 


35,282 

3,447 

10,220 

1.50 

0.86 


36.445 

3.586 

10.164 

1,56 

0,69 


37.702 
3.727 

10.116 
1.48 
8.06 


35.188 

3,484 

10.101 

1.63 

0.02 


34,017 
3,44B 

10.127 

1.92 

12.^6 


36,040 
3,644 

10,137 

1.83 

11.32 


3B.542 
3.807 

10.124 

1.67 

10.20 



MJIk prlc«, Minne»ota-Wi»COn<ln. 

Whc>feBaJ« prl0«8 
Butter. or«de A CKI. (cts./lb.) 
Am. ch««B«, W»i. 
assembly pt- (ctt./tb) 
Nonfat dry mdk(ct«itb.} 2/ 

USD A net removal a 
Total milk equlv. (mil. lb ) 3; 
Butter (mfl. lb,) 
Am.cbeew{niiMb.) 
^bnfatdrymHk(mil. lb.) 

Milk 
MJIk prod. 21 Statoa (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of mUkcowa (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil, Ib.l 

Commercial (mil, lt>A 

GovernmenUmM. Ib.^ 
Importa, total {mil, Jb,) 2t 
Commercial diaappeaf ance 
(mil. ib.) 

Butt«r 

Production (mif. lb.) 
Stocka. beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commarcial divappearance (mil. Ib.) 

Am ark an ch»efi« 
Production (mil. Ib,t 
Stocka. begmnlne (mil. ib.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. Ib.) 

Other Che e«e 
Production {mil. Ib.) 
Stocka, beginning (mil. Ib.) 
Commercial disappearance (mJL Ib.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil, lb,) 

Stocka, beginning (mil. Ib.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. 9al.) 4/ 



Milk productbn (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb,) 

No. of milk cow* (1.000) 
M If k- feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
costs (Vcwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grad« milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Centraf State* production area. 3/MiFk equivalent, fat basi*. 4/ H«rd ice cream, ice milk. & iiar<l ahiarbet. 5/ Based on 
avef^age milk price after adju«lment for price auppoft deductions. 6/ Estimated. P ■ preliminary. — ■ not available. 

Inlof [nation contact: Jim Miller (202) 766-1770. 



Table 15. -Wool 





Annual 








1989 






1990 


1087 


19B6 


1989 


I 


II 


Ml 


IV 


r 


II 


265 


438 


370 


433 


372* 


350 


328 


289 


272 


247 


372 


354 


392 


322 


300 


316 


mm 


^ii 


1W.677 


117.060 


112,90a 


32.103 


29.991 


25.983 


24.921 


W.94S 


30.066 


13.092 


15.e33 


14,122 


3.294 


3*979 


3.866 


2.984 


3,779 


3.607 



U.S. wool pf tee* (ctaJlb.)l/ 
Imported wool prlc*. (ct* /lb.) 2/ 
U,S, mill consumption, ecoufed 3/ 

Apparel wool (1.0001b.) 

Carpet woof (1.0001b.) 

1/ Wool pric* delivered a\ U.S. mllle. clean basi*. Graded Territory 64'* (20.60-22.04 micron*) ataple 2^4' & up, 2J Wool pric«* Cfiarieston. SC warehouse, 
clean basie. Au«traiian 60/62 V type 64 A (24 micron). Duty aince 1982 ha* been 10.0 cent*. 3/ Beginning 1990 mill consumption feported only on • quarterly baeie. 
— ■ not av«4l able. 



Information contact: John Uwler (202) 766-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



CattJe on feed (7 Slaree) 
Number on leed (1.000 he«dD 1/ 
Plftce<i on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 h«ftdt} 
Other diMippe«rftno« 0*000 head) 

Beet fiaor-com pri^ t»Uo* 

Omaha £/ 

Hog^oin price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prlcea (S/cwt) 
Slauqhtar cattie 

Choice ateera. Omaha 

Urility cow •.Omaha 
Feeder catde 

Choice. KanutOty. 000-700 lb. 

Slaughter hooa 

Barrow* A gilt*. 7-marker< 
Feeder p{g< 

S. Mo. 4(h60 lb. (p«r h^d) 

Slaughter vheep A lamb* 
Lamb*. Choice, San Angeio 
EweB. Good. San Angelo 

Feeder lamba 
Choice, San Angelo 

WholoMie meat price*. Midweet 
Bo^ed beel cut-out value' 
Canner A cuKer cow beef 
Pork loin*. 14-18 lb. V 
Pork belNe*. 12^-14 lb. 
Ham*, thinned. 14-17 lb. 

All freah bear relaN price 4/ 

Commercial alaughter (1.000 head)' 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heifer* 

Cow* 

Bull*A*iagB 
Calve* 

Sheep A lamb* 
Hog* 

CommerclaJ production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb A mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on reed (13 State*} 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on l##d (1.000 head) 
Marketing* (l.oio head) 
Other dt«appeArarK« (1.000 head) 

HogsApig«(lOSiatee)5/ 
Inventory (1.000 hoam 1/ 

Breeding (1.000 head} f/ 

Market (1.000 hefld)1/ 
Farrowing* (1.000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushel* ot corn equal In value to 100 pounds hva vmi^M. 3/ Prior to 1934. 8-14 lb.; 1984 A 1985^ 14-17 lb; beginning 19ae. 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
ser^e* efitlmaling iho composite price of all beer grades A ground beer *old by retail Gtorea. This new aerie* is in addition to. but doe* not replace, the Gsriea for Lhe retail 
pnoe of Choice beer that appears In (able 6. 6/ Quartera are Dec. of Preceding yeer-Feb. (I). Mar-May (If). June-Aug. (III). A Sept-Nov. fIV), 6/ Intentions. 
X!a»8e*esUmated, NQ-noiquote. —■ not available. 

Note: 'ThI* *erie* replace* th» Choice fi«0r beef price. 600-700 lb., which wat dieconlinued with the June number. The new number f* the value of Choice beef from a 
yield grade 1-3. 550-700 lb. carca**. 

Informatioo contact: Polly Cochran (202) 786-1284. 





Annual 




1989 
July 








1900 






1987 


1988 


1989 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


7.953 
21.040 
19.545 

1.217 


8.411 
20.654 
19h913 

1,202 


8.045 
20.834 
10.422 

1.070 


7,235 

1,291 

1.700 

63 


8.626 
1.403 
1.516 

95 


8h319 

1.002 

1.618 

120 


8h483 

1.377 

1,664 

126 


BJB1 

1.632 

1.796 

150 


7.867 

1.340 

1.824 

73 


7.310 

1.520 

1.750 

77 


41.0 

32.8 


31.5 

le.e 


30.3 
18.4 


29.6 
19.6 


34.0 
22.0 


32.6 
21.9 


31 .r 

21^ 


20.3 
23.6 


27,0 
22,4 


28.6 

23.0 


64.00 
44.83 


60.64 

46.65 


72.52 

47.86 


70.74 
40.12 


76.61 
52.79 


78.15 
64.67 


70.36 

64.48 


77.67 
65.41 


75.63 
56.04 


74.46 
54.56 


76.36 


63.67 


06.13 


87.13 


84,88 


87.50 


00.81 


01.00 


94.13 


93.50 


51.60 


43.39 


44.03 


47,06 


46.61 


61.01 


64.11 


62.18 


60.76 


61.07 


46.60 


36.06 


33.63 


24.25 


64.41 


63.19 


64.97 


56.80 


47,32 


46.36 


78.00 
38.62 


68 26 
36.88 


67.32 
36.58 


67.70 
31,02 


60.38 
36.47 


63.69 

36.81 


63,13 
36,50 


62.25 

33.25 


63.66 
32,36 


53.25 
34,83 


102.26 


00.89 


70.65 


74.08 


74.88 


75.63 


71.31 


64.30 


56.60 


63.75 


103.84 
85.26 

106.23 
63.11 
80.96 


110,50 
97.77 
97.40 

41.25 
71.03 


114.78 
04.43 

101.09 
34.14 
60.30 


113.17 
95.24 

115.10 
31.52 
64.23 


120.07 

100 05 

107:75 

42 63 

76.50 


122.10 

102.04 
117.26 

42.60 
79.00 


123.62 

100.61 

120.66 

52.60 

77.33 


124.66 

101.20 

136.06 

61.46 

81.60 


121.53 
101.51 
125.62 

65.15 
NO 


118.54 

101.62 

144.14 

53.18 

NQ 


212.64 


£24.81 


238.97 


240.67 


249.14 


249.10 


262.88 


251,62 


254.05 


255,70 


35.647 
17.443 

10.906 

6.610 

689 

2.815 

5.199 

81.061 


35h079 

17.344 

10.754 

6.337 

644 

2.506 

6.293 

87.795 


33.917 

16.536 

10.406 

6.316 

659 

£.172 

6.464 

88.603 


2.793 

1,384 

903 

452 

64 

174 

415 

6.301 


2.602 
1.241 

769 
446 
46 
150 
441 
6<820 


2.764 

1.398 

634 

431 

51 

171 

403 

7,464 


2.618 

1.348 

771 

446 

61 

132 

437 

6.050 


2.989 
1.547 

894 
490 
58 
142 
478 
6.076 


2.934 

1.518 

913 

448 

55 

137 

440 

6.322 


2.852 

1,450 
010 
439 
63 
144 
447 

6.164 


23.405 
416 

309 
14.312 


23.424 

387 
329 

15.623 

Annual 


22.074 

344 

341 

15.769 


1.888 
27 
25 

Moa 


1.705 
24 
29 

1.215 


1.870 
28 
32 

1.328 

1989 


1.747 
23 

31 
1.247 


2.007 
26 
.31 

1.256 


1.979 
25 
28 

1.142 

1090 


1.039 
26 
28 

1.102 


1987 


1988 


1989 


I 


II 


111 


IV 


1 


tl 


in 


9.666 
25.074 
23.126 

1.389 


10.114 
24,423 
23.459 

t.300 


9.688 
24.484 
22,955 

1,274 


0.686 
6.232 

5.658 
344 


9.918 
till 

^\9 


8.680 

5,719 

5.896 

227 


8.276 

7.321 

6.361 

293 


9,943 

6.088 

5.583 

385 


10.063 
6.111 
6.013 6/ 
400 


8.761 
5.006 


39,730 

5,125 

34.605 

aHa53 

68.955 


42.675 
5.435 

37.240 
0.370 

72.266 


43,210 
5.335 

37.875 
0.203 

71.807 


43,210 
5h335 

37.875 
2.109 

16.441 


41.655 
5.440 

36.215 
2.580 

20.309 


44.020 
6,665 

38.455 
2.324 

18.167 


45.200 
5.335 

39.865 
2.190 

16.890 


42.200 

6.280 

36.920 

2.013 
16.746 


40.100 

6.250 
34.940 

2.465 6/ 
19.633 


42.030 
5.465 

37,465 
2.319 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17 -Supply & Utilization'-^. 



Ar«a 



Wheat 
19B5/Be 
^&8a/B7 

ieeT;88 

1089/90' 

lewyer 



RJca 

igas/ee 
loea/BT 

IQBT/Ba 

t9B8y69' 

t9e9/90' 



Cofn 
I9B5/Be 
19Bfl/fiT 
19BT;Ba 

igasyao' 

19B9/00' 
19W/91* 



Sorghum 

i9e5/ee 
i9Ba/a7 
I9e7/es 

l9Ba/89' 
1989/90' 
1900/91' 



Barley 
19B^A6 

i9ae/a7 

1967/B8 
1988/B9' 
1989/90' 
1990/91' 



Ofttt 
1965/88 
1988/87 
l987/8a 
1988/89' 
1989/90' 
1990/91' 



80ybs«ni 
1985/88 
1986/87 
19B7/88 
19B8/89' 
1989/90' 
1»00/9r 



Soybean oil 
1965/fi6 
1966/87 
1987/88 
;9e8/89' 
1989/00' 
1990/91' 



Soybean meal 
1486/96 
1986/87 
1087/88 
1988/89' 
1089/90' 
1990/91' 



Set 

aejde 

3/ 



Piftnied 



Hftrvert- 
led 



Yield 







Feed 


Other 






Total 


and 


domai- 




Produc- 


aupply 


r#«ld- 


tic 


Ex- 


tion 


4/ 


il9\ 


u*e 


portft 





Mil. acrel 




BuJacra 






18.8 


75.0 


64.7: 


37.6 


2.424 


3.665 


21.0 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


23.0 


65,8 


56.0 


37.7 


Moe 


3.945 


22.5 


65,5 


53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


0.0 


76,6 


62.1 


32.8 


2.03« 


2.761 


6.0 


773 
MJL acfei 


60.0 


39.4 
LbJacre 


2.756 


3.311 


T.24 


2.51 


2.49 


6.414 


134.^ 


201.8 


1.48 


2.38 


2.3« 


6.651 


133.4 


213.3 


1.57 


2.36 


2.33 


6.555 


129.6. 


184,0 


1.09 


2.93 


2.90 


6.514 


159.9 


195,4 


1.21 


2.73 


2.00 


6.749 


154.6 


106,2 




2.87 


2.82 


6.611 


158,1 


187.6 




Mil. acrei 




Bu7acre 






5,4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


8.876 


10.634 


14.3 


76.7 


«B,0 


119,4 


8.228 


12.267 


23.1 


65,2 


60.6 


110.8 


7*131 


12.016 


20.5 


67.7 


68.3 


846 


4.929 


0.101 


10.8 


72.3 


04.8 


116.2 


7.627 


0.460 


9.8 


74.5 

MIL acrel 


66.7 


121.7 

BuJacfe 


8.116 


0.450 


0.0 


18,3 


10.8 


66.8 


1,120 


1.420 


3.0 


15.3 


13.0 


67.7 


938 


1^0 


4.1 


11.8 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


1.474 


3.9 


10,3 


0.0 


63.8 


677 


1.239 


3.3 


12.0 


11.2 


55.4 


616 


1.057 


2.9 


10.7 
Mil. acraa 


0.3 


61.8 
BuJ«ore 


672 


825 


0.7 


13.2 


11.0 


61.0 


601 


848 


2.1 


13.1 


1£.0 


60.8 


611 


044 


2.9 


11.0 


9.9 


52.4 


621 


860 


2,8 


98 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


622 


2.3 


9.2 


8.3 


48.6 


403 


614 


2.4 


8.3 
Mil. acre« 


7.7 


53.0 

Bu./acre 


409 


586 


0.1 


13,3 


i.2 


63.7 


621 


728 


0.6 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


388 


603 


0.8 


18.0 


6.0 


54.0 


374 


652 


03 


13.9 


5.6 


30.3 


218 


393 


0.4 


12.1 


6.9 


54.4 


374 


645 


02 


10.4 
Mil. ur«s 


6.2 


59.9 
BuJacr« 


365 


568 





63.1 


01.6 


34,1 


2.090 


2.415 





80.4 


5B.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 





68.2 


67.2 


33.9 


1.938 


2.374 


i 


5B.e 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 


60.7 


59.4 


32.4 


1.927 


2.112 





57.7 


50.6 


32.4 


1.B35 


2.090 










11.617 


12.257 


^ 





...« 





12.783 


13.745 








.in- 


4 


12.974 


8/ 14.B95 





,'-— 


^^ 





n.737 


8/ 13.967 


^ 


,^^ 


^ 


w^ 


12.875 


8/ 14.640 


^ 


~~ 


^ 





13.000 


8/ 14.240 










24.951 


25.338 


^ 


__ 


W^ 


^ 


27.768 


27.970 


__ 


«_ 


__ 


^ 


28,060 


28.300 


__ 


«_ 


__ 





24.943 


25.100 


__ 


«_ 


__ 





27.507 


27.685 


— 


^^ 


— 


— 


28.096 


28.360 



Mil. bu. 



Total 
uae 



Ending 
Btock« 



Farm 

price 

6/ 



M>u. 



284 


787 


009 


1.960 


1.905 


3 08 


401 


796 


909 


2.196 


1.821 


2.42 


280 


806 


1.598 


2.684 


1,261 


2.67 


157 


8l8 


1.419 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


160 


833 


1.233 


2.226 


535 


3.72 


400 


840 


1.126 


2.365 


046 


2 66-2.85 




Mil. cwt (rough aquiv.) 






S/cwt 





8/ 85.8 


68.7 


124.6 


77.3 


6.53 


- - 


8/ 77.7 


84.2 


161,9 


61.4 


3.76 


- - 


8/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 





8/ 82.8 


85.0 


168.7 


26 7 


683 





8/ 85.4 


77.0 


162.4 


23 8 


7.25-7.60 


^~ 


8/ 87.6 
Mil. bu. 


74.0 


161.6 


25,9 


6.60-7.60 


4.107 


1.160 


1.227 


6.494 


4.040 


2.23 


4.701 


1.192 


1.492 


7.326 


4.882 


1.50 


4.812 


1.229 


i.7ie 


7.767 


4.259 


1.04 


3.987 


1,245 


2.028 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


4.500 


1.2B0 


2.350 


8.130 


1.330 


2.38 


4.700 


1,300 
Mil. bJ 


2.075 


8.076 


1.375 


2.10-2,60 
$^u. 


664 


28 


178 


869 


661 


1.03 


635 


12 


196 


746 


743 


1 37 


665 


25 


231 


811 


663 


1.70 


468 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2.27 


605 


15 


285 


805 


252 


2.12 


440 


16 
Mil. bu. 


225 


680 


145 


1.00-2,30 
8/bu. 


333 


169 


22 


623 


326 


1.98 


298 


174 


137 


608 


338 


1.61 


254 


174 


120 


648 


321 


1.81 


166 


189 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1B4 


180 


89 


453 


161 


2.42 


176 


185 
MN. bu. 


65 


446 


140 


2.00-2 30 

Vbu. 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.81 


271 


116 


1 


387 


157 


1.49 


315 


120 
MJI.bu. 


1 


436 


132 


1.10-1.30 
S^u. 





1.053 


740 


1.879 


636 


5 05 





1J79 


767 


2.040 


436 


4.79 





1.174 


B02 


2.072 


302 


5,88 





1.058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 





1.1 45 


620 


1.862 


260 


6.70 





1.180 
Mli.ibt. 


616 


1.890 


200 


5.50-7.00 
7;Cta./lb. 


_ 


10.053 


1.257 


11.310 


947 


18.00 


„ 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 


, 


10.930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.65 


., 


10.591 


1.681 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 


^_ 


12.000 


1.500 


13.600 


1.140 


22^0 


^~ 


12.000 
I.OOOtcxil 


r.300 


13.300 


940 


23.0-26,0 
9/$/^on 


-^ 


19.090 


6.036 


25.126 


212 


155 





20,387 


7.343 


27.730 


240 


163 


, 


21.293 


6.864 


28.147 


153 


222 





10.639 


* 6.288 


24.927 


173 


233 





22.500 


4.935 


27.435 


250 


172 


— 


22.600 


6.600 


28.100 


250 


165-195 



See footnotes al and of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Ar9« 





S»t 




Karv«t- 




Produc- 


ToUl 




A«id« 
3/ 


PUnt*d 


t*d 


YMd 
Lb7«cr« 


tion 


•tipphj 






MU. iCtM 








Cotton 10/ 














l9S£/aB 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


030 


13.4 


17,0 


i98e;/B7 


4.2 


10.0 


1.5 


652 


0.7 


10.1 


T9e7/SB 


3.« 


10.4 


10.0 


700 


14.1 


10J 


1008/19* 


2.2 


12.5 


12.0 


010 


15.4 


£1J 


igB9i/00' 


3.5 


10.# 


0.6 


014 


12.2 


10.3 


lBO0/9r 


t.0 


12.3 


11,6 


010 


14,7 


17.7 



ind 



OtriM 

dofn«t- 

tio 

ism 



Ex- 



Mtl. 



0,4 


2.0 


7A 


0.7 


IS 


0.0 


7.1 


0.2 


•.• 


7.0 


t2 


e.a 



TotaJ 


EhdJng 


Fwm 


UM 


Stocki 


prtca 


0.4 


0,4 


50.50 


14 1 


5,0 


52.40 


14.2 


5.0 


04.30 


13.0 


7.1 


56 00 


10,5 


3.0 


os.eo 


15 


2.0 





S«pt«mt>erl2. iaM5u;^y«ndD«nwMf Ettim«t««. 1/M«1titir™ ywif b«tnning jun* 1 tof *t>Mi, b«ri«y. t o«t«. AiWu* 1 toco«ton Aric». Sem^ 
cofn. iiofghum. Octo*>fr1 torwym^afiwyol?. 2/ Conv»r»tontac1or«: H#ci*r« (ha.) ■2.471 *cr»i. 1 mwiric ton •220^622 poonda. 30,7437 buaUliotkyheai or 
•oy43*an«.30 3fl70bu»h»l»o*comort<Mr»um.45.02flObu»h«l«olb«1«y.O».»44bu»h«l«0*^^^^ 3^lr>clud«i 

dlwrtion. Pll^ icrajoefeductioji fiO-02< S 0-02 pfogrvm. 4i IfxHudM fmporti. y Mark«1 cwrag* pri«««do not inc^iKl* an alkMvanc* toe ktwi* outtlanding & Governmflrl 
purchft*e». VRovdual irKlud*d In tfom«Mlcu««. 7/ Atf«raa« ofcmd* voybMn oJI. OMilur 0/lncludM 190 million poundi In Impon* tor 19e7/«i, 13« mniionjn lOAO/ae. 
15mlllion in 10A0/n0»&00rnilUpn in 1900/91, 0/ Av*ragaor44 p«fc«nU D«c*<ur. 10/UpUnd ft aKtra lor>g itapla. Stock* •«tim«tai baavd on C«naua8ura«u data 
fatulttng In an unaocounl«d dlft«ranc« )>«tw«an aupply&u** avtknataa&chang^i^nandlno itock*, ^ « not av«iiabi* «r not apptloftbl«. 

Intormaiion contact ComrnodJiy Economld»OMalon,Cfopi Branch (202) 7*0-1440. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Martcaiing y«ar 1/ 



1090 



Whojasale price i 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 

KAnaaiCity<S/tHJj2/ 

Wh«aU PNS. 

Minnaapol|«($/bu.J2/ 

Ptca. S.W. U. ($A»vt] 3/ 
Whoat 

Exporta (nilt. t>u .) 

Mill Qdnd (mil. bu.) 

Wh«at flour producti<xi (mi^ cwt) 
Rica 

Ejtportf(mil.cwt. rough aqoiv.) 



Wheat 

S^ockt. boginning (mil. bu.J 
Domflfltc uw 

Food (mil. bu.) 

SMd. fs«d ft faaidual (mtk bu.) 4i 
Ejcportl(mH.bw.) 



19A5/BB 



3.20 



1080/87 



2.72 



1907^ 



2.90 



1985/89 



4,17 



July 



4^ 



4.04 



Ap< 



4.13 



May 



3.01 



Juno 



300 



July 



3.11 



3 25 
10,11 


2.02 
10.26 


2jn 

10.25 


4.26 
14.85 


4.21 

16.00 


NO 

15.40 


NO 
15,06 


NQ 
15.80 


NQ 
15.05 


NQ 
15.30 


015 
814 


1.004 

755 
34S 


1.592 
753 
330 


1,424 
770 
348 


14C 


100 
07 
20 


01 
02 
27 


75 

64 
28 


E 


E 


68J 


84.2 


72.2 


85.0 


6.2 


8,0 


7.3 


4.8 


4.4 


— 




Uvkallng ymv 1/ 


1088 






1900 






1090 


1980/87 


1007/80 


198S/80 


S»p1-Nj» 


OM-F«b 


M«r-44ay 


Jun«-Aug 


Sapl-Nov 


D«-Fab 


Mar-May 


1.005 


1.021 


1^1 


2.253 j8 


1.716.0 


1.227,7 


701,6 


1,017.2 


1.423.7 


0431 


7T2 
485 
099 


721 
3«5 

1,598 


716 

2«J 

1.410 


107.3 

17.0 
329.0 


1«0,O 

-37,0 
300,5 


105.0 
-2,8 

308.0 


183.1 

273.1 
360.0 


183.1 

-12.8 
328.6 


180.5 

45.0 

259.7 


184.3 
-43.3 

534.8 



1/ Beginning Juno 1 for whaat ft Augutt 1 1cr rfo*. 2/ 0«fln4fy pfotain. 3/ Uong grttin, milled ba«j». 4i R«ahJual tnciudaa fMd u«« — - not avallabi«. NQ - no quot«, 
Information contactt: Ed Alien ft Janttt Uwzay (202) 788-1840. 



Table 19.-Cotton 





Marketing ydftfl/ 




1089 
July 






1900 






1085/86 


1980/87 


1087/88 


1968/89 


hter 


Apr 


May 


Jiine 


July 


60.0 


63.2 


63.1 


57,7 


67,4 


681 


71.3 


74.6 


77.1 


79.5 


48.0 

64.8 


62.0 
61.6 


72,7 

76.3 


66.4 

602 


83.0 
82.8 


79.2 
60.2 


83.0 
84.0 


86.9 
88.9 


90,3 

02.7 


90.9 
95,9 


6.390 

1.900 
4.102 


7.452 
6.684 
0.348 


7.617 

0.582 
5.026 


7.782 
6.148 

5.771 


613 

902 

8.770 


746 

007 

9.841 


700 

734 

8.099 


789 

690 

6.665 


723 

538 

5.287 


641 
4.026 



U,S. price. SLM. 

1-1/10ln.(ct«Jlb.)Z/ 
Northern Europe pfice» 

intfex(ct*./lb.)a/ 

U.S,Ml-3;32in.(Cta7lb,j4/ 

U.S. mIM coo8umpt. fi.OOO bale*) 

Expont(1.000baleB) 

Stocka. beginning (1.000 balea) 

lifBeglnnlng Auguat 1 . 2/ Average apot market V UvwpooT CoQook <A) lf>d«: avvrage of fiv* lowMt priori o* 1 1 a«l«ct*d grOvrtti8. 4/ Memphle tflfrttory 
grawrtha. -"«not4vail4ble. i"# ■ w k- v k r 

ln*ormatior coniwt; Scott Sw>tofd (202) 786-1840. 



I 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Corn, no. 2 yollow, 30 day, 

Chicago {S^uJ 

Sorghum. nOs 2yeiiow, 

Kansas City ($/cwt) 

Barley, feoa. 

Duiuth {$/bu.) 2/ 

Barley, marting, 

Minneapo'tf (S/bu.) 
Exports 3/ 

Corn (mil. bu.} 

feed grains (mrl. meiric tons) At 



Corn 
Stocks, baginning (mH. bu.) 
Domestic usa 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, e«ed, kid. (mU. bu.) 
Exports (m^l. bu.) 
Total uae (mil. bu.) 

1/ September 1 (or corn Aaorghum; June 1 for oats A 
products. 4/ Aggregated data K)r corn, sofghum. oats. 

In format ion contact: James Cote {202) 786-1840. 
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Marketing year 1/ 




1989 

July 






1990 






1985/88 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


2.36 


1.84 


2.14 


2.68 


2.50 


2.50 


2.72 


2.83 


2.84 


2.73 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


3.96 


3.46 


4.32 


4.47 


4.54 


4.82 


1.S3 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


222 


2,27 


2.27 


2.33 


2.39 


2.17 


2.24 


1.89 


2,04 


4.11 


3.33 


2.83 


2.97 


317 


2.92 


2.38 


1.241 

38.0 


1.504 
46.3 


1,723 
52 3 


2.038 
81.3 


133 
4.2 


192 
5.8 


194 
5.7 


214 
8.2 


201 
5.8 


148 
4.3 




Marketing year 1/ 






1989 






1990 




I9fl5/E8 


19B6/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Mar-May 


June- Aug Sept- Nov 


Dec^ab 


Mar -May 


June- Aug 


1,848 


4,040 


4,882 


4.258 


5.204 


3,410 


1.930 


7,079 


4.813 


2,839 


4.095 
1.160 
1,241 
8.498 


4,714 
1.192 
1,504 
7,410 


4.E05 
1.229 
1,723 
7.757 


3.979 
1.245 

2.036 
7.260 


849 

337 

600 

1,787 


890 

330 

470 

1,490 


1.499 
298 
562 

2.379 


1.290 
^5 
682 

2,267 


1.022 
351 
601 

1,974 


889 

336 

485 

1.510 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 faporting point changed trom Minr^eapolUto Dulu^t^. 3/ Includes 
& barley. 



Table 21.-Fats& Oils 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 
Chicago ($/bu.) 
CruahJngsfmlLbu.) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wnolasale price, crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Produclion (mlL lb.) 
Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (milJb.) 
Stockf , beginning (mM. lb,) 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44<Mi protein^ 
Decatur (SnonJ 
Productiofi (1,000 ton) 
Domaet^c disap. (1 .OOCIort) 
Exports (1,000 ton) 
Stocka, beginnhg (1 ,000 tor^) 

Margarine, whdesaie price. 
Chtcagot white (cts^b.) 





Marketing year * 




1989 






1990 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


June 


Feb' 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


5.20 

1.052.8 

740 7 

3160 


5.03 

1.176.8 

756.9 

536.4 


8.87 

1,174 5 

801.8 

436.4 


7.41 

1.057.7 

530.8 

302.5 


7.17 

76.0 
31.2 
52.5 


5.66 
gi.8 
75.0 
93.8 


5.85 

102.8 

88.0 

91.4 


5.98 
95.1 
43.8 
83.4 


6.22 
93.4 
23.1 

73.0 


8.01 
91.9 
35.2 
87.5 


18.02 

11,817.3 

10,045,9 

1.257.3 

632.6 


15.36 

12.783.1 

10.820.2 

1,184,5 

946.8 


22.67 

12,974.5 

10J34.1 

1.873.2 

1J25.0 


21.09 

11,737.0 

10.455.8 

1,658^ 

2.092.2 


20,8 
856.2 
844.3 

72.1 
2.743.2 


19.3 

1.021.7 
900.1 
136 2 

1,717.5 


21.8 
1.142.4 

986.0 

164.4 

1 ,702.9 


24.2 
1,066 8 
1.012.7 

33.0 
1,694.9 


23.7 

1,050.1 

1,103.5 

112.1 

1.716.8 


24.9 

1.035.8 

1.003.1 

■ 181.9 

1,550 9 


154.88 
24,951.3 
19.117.2 

8.009.3 
386.9 


162.81 
27J58.8 

20.387.4 

7.343 

211.7 


221.90 

28,060.2 

21.275.9 

6,871.0 

240.2 


233.48 
24,942.7 
19,792.5 

5.130.8 
153.5 


227.50 

K802.9 

1,664.8 

180.8 

260.4 


161.90 
2.170.9 
1.602.8 

560.1 
254.0 


165.10 

2.432.3 

1,815.8 

5668 

262.0 


185.40 
2.263.7 
1,834.9 

433.0 
311.8 


178.60 
2.224.2 

1,853.1 
426.3 
307,7 


189.10 

2.163.4 

1,495.3 

415.6 

252.5 



51.2 40.3 aO.3 52.3 53.8 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal & oil: calendar y^ar for margarine. 
InfOfmation contacts Roger Hoskin (202) 786*1840. Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 



53.8 



54.2 



54,3 



60.0 



63,6 



For m 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 



Payment rate* 





Target 


Loan 


loan 




price 


rate 


rute 








$/bu. 


Wheat 








1964/85 


4 38 


330 


—— 


19a5/a6 


438 


330 


— 


ig«e/a7 5t 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1987/68 


4.38 


2.85 


2.28 


1968/89 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1969/90 


4.10 


2.58 


2.06 


1W0/91 


4.00 


2,44 


1.95 
Vcwt 


Rice 
1064/85 


11.90 


8.00 





1985/66 


11.90 


8.00 


6/ 3.16 


1968/67 6/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 3.62 


1987/68 


11.66 


6 84 


6/ 5.77 


1988/69 


11.15 


6.63 


0/ 6.30 


1989/90 


10,60 


6.60 


6/ 6.50 


1990/91 


10.71 


0.50 


S/bu. 


Corn 








1934/85 


3.03 


2,55 


— ^ 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.55 




1936/87 fi/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1,92 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 


1939/90 


2.84 


2.06 


1,65 


1990/91 


2.75 


1.96 


1.57 

S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1964/85 








2.66 


2.42 




1965/86 


288 


2.42 


— _ 


1986/87 5/ 


2.88 


2.28 


1.82 


1997/66 


2.68 


2,17 


1.74 


1988/39 


2.78 


2.10 


1.65 


1939/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


1990/91 


2.81 


1.86 


1.49 
S/bu. 


Barley 
1984/86 








2.60 


2,03 


~ 


1935/86 


2.60 


2,08 


— ^ 


1986/87 6/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.36 


1.49 


1968/39 


2.51 


1,80 


1.44 


1969/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 


1990/91 


2.36 


1.60 


128 


Oata 








1964/85 


1.60 


1,31 


— - 


1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 


_ 


1986/87 5/ 


1.60 


123 


0.99 


1967/38 


1.60 


1.17 


0.94 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.13 


0.90 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 


0.85 


1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 


0.81 


Soybeans 9/ 
1984/35 








_^^ 


5 02 




1985/86 


—— 


5.02 


_— 


1986/87 5/ 


— - 


4.77 


«— 


1937/83 


— 


4.77 


_— 


1933/69 


—— 


4.77 




1939/90 


— ^ 


4.53 




1990/91 


"^ 


4.50 


CinM. 


Upland conon 








1984/65 


81.0 


65.00 


_^ 


1935/86 


31.0 


57.30 


.. 


1986/67 5/ 


81.0 


65.00 


1 1/ 44.00 


1987/83 


79.4 


62.25 


12/ 


1988/39 


75.9 


61.80 


12/ 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


1990/91 


72.9 


60.27 


12/ 



Denciency 



7/ 



7/ 



1.00 

i.oa 

1.98 
1.B1 

0.69 
0.32 
1.00 



3.76 
3.90 
4.70 
4.82 
4.31 
3.56 
3^71 



0.4^ 
0.48 
1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.56 
0.16 



0,46 

0.46 
1.06 
0.82 
0.48 
0.66 
D.£1 



0,26 
0J2 
0.99 
0.52 
1.04 
0.23 
0.26 



0.00 
0.29 
0.39 
0.20 
0.30 
0.00 
0.00 



18.60 

23.70 

26.00 

17.3 

19.4 

13.1 

6.3 



Paid 

land 

diversion 



2.70 
2.70 
2.00 



PIK 



Percent 
4/ 



65 
1.10 



3.50 



^ 



0,65 
1.90 

1.6S 



0.57 
1.60 
1.40 



0.36 
0.30 



30.00 



Base 
acraa 1/ 



Mil. 
ttcrei 

94.0 
94.0 
91.6 
87.6 
84.8 
82.3 
80.6 



4.1 
4,2 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 



80.6 
84.2 
81.7 
81.5 
82.9 
82.7 
82.7 



.18.4 
19.3 
190 
17.4 
16.3 
16.2 
15.4 



11.6 
13.3 
12.4 

12.5 
12.5 
12.4 
11.9 



9.8 
9.4 

9.2 
8.4 
7.9 
7.6 
7.5 



15.6 
15.9 
15.5 
14.5 
14.5 
14.6 
14.6 



Proa ram 


Partici- 


2/ 


pation 




rale 3/ 




Percent 




of bate 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


ao/10/0 


73 


22.5/2,5/5-10 


65/85/21 


27.6/0/0 


86 


27.5/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


'5/0/0 


60 


25/0/0 


85 


20/16/0 


90 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


04 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


92 


10/0/0 


54 


10/0/0 


69 


17.5/2.5«J 


66 


20/16/0 


90 


20/10/0; 0/92 


87 


10/0/0:0/92 


80 


10/0/0:0/92 


76 


8/ (same) 


42 




55 




75 




84 


— _ 


82 




71 




75 


8/ (same) 


44 


.^ 


57 


- 


72 


.^ 


84 


.^ 


79 


..^ 


69 


"^ 


66 


8/ (same) 


14 


— - 


14 


— - 


37 


m. 


45 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


5/0/0: 0/92 


23 


5/0/0; 0/92 


10 



10/ 10/25 


.^^ 


10/ 0/25 


_**^ 


25/0/0 


70 


20/10/0 


62/0/0 


25/0/0 


93 


25/0/0 


93 


12.5A3/0 


39 


25/0/0 


39 


12.5/0/0 


86 



1/ Inc ude aptanted af ea plua acrea considered planted (ARP, PtD. 0-92 etc). Nat of CRP. 2/ Percantasjo of bass acres that farmer* participatir>0 In Acreege 
Reducllon Proor4nftt/Pa*d LtndDivereion/PlK were required todovoie to conserving usee to receiva program benefits. 3/ Percentage of ba»» acres enrolled in 
Acreage Reduction Procramiff^aid Land DiversJofl/PllC 4/ Percent of Program yiefd. except 1986/87 wheat, wtilch U dollara per bushel. 1934 PiK rates apply only 
to trje 10-20 portion. 5rFlaie» for payment* received in cash were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-Holllnfl*. 6/ Annual average worid 
mwket price. 7/ Guaranteed to farmers tioned up for 0/92. 8/ The sorghum, oats, & barley program* were the same as fof cofn In each yoar except 1988-90, 
when th* oats ARP was lower than kn the other feed Oratn*. 9/ There are no target price*, acreage program*, or payment rstei tor soybean*. 10/ Soybean proflfam 
data r*f*r to percent of program crop base permitted Xo ahift Into t>ean* without low of baee. 1 1/Loan repayment rar«. 12/ Loans may be repaid at the lowe* of 
the toan rate of world mafltet prices. *On Septembef 13. the Secretary anriounced that participating farmer* have the option of planting up to 105 percent of their 
wheat base to boost 1990 supplie*. For every acre planted in excess of 95 percent of base, the acreage used to compute deficiency payment* will be cut by 1 acre. 

Information contact: JafTiO*Cole (202)786-1840. 



Octobef 1990 
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Table 23,— Fruit. 



Ciuue 1/ 
Production 0-^0 ^^^) 
Per capHa consumpt. (Ibe.) 2/ 

Noncitrufl 3/ 
Production (1.000 tt>nB| 
pgr capita coneumpt. (Ibe.) 2/ 



fob «Mpping potnt prkas 
Appleft($/carion)4y 
Pears (Vbox) S/ 

Grower prlcg« 
Orange* (S/box) 0/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 0/ 

Stock*, ending 
fresh apple* (mIL lbs.) 
Frosts pear«(mlL Ibe^) 
Frozen lrujts(mil. lb*.) 
frozen oranoe 
Juice (mil. IPOh) 



1981 


1982 


19B3 


1984 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989P 


15.105 
104.4 


12.139 
109.3 


13.682 
120.0 


10.832 

102,8 


10.525 
109.1 


11.058 
117.3 


11.993 
112.8 


12.761 
113.8 


13.183 


13.332 

as.o 


14.«58 
89.2 

19S9 


14.168 
887 


14.301 
93.fi 


14.191 

91.8 


13.874 

96.4 

1990 


16.011 
101,5 


15.884 

fi7.7 


16.300 


Jv\y 


Dec 


Jan 


feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


9.42 


fi.OO 

11.75 


8 63 
12,00 


11.00 
13.85 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 

14.00 


11.00 
14.00 


11.28 
15.88 


13.85 


e.52 

i5.57 


6.03 

5.18 


470 
4.82 


4.93 
4|.68 


5.33 
e.23 


6.60 
8.19 


7.03 
fi.06 


10.08 
5.64 


5.19 
12 32 


174.fi 

11.0 

722.2 


3.220.8 
272.8 

805.2 


2.671.7 

200.2 
727.fi 


2.024.6 

153.0 
661.7 


1.399.6 
104.8 
609.0 


1.004.3 

63.0 

SOLO 


589.8 

28.9 
583.7 


283.9 

2.3 

653.2 


118.9 

338 

779.3 



1.167.6 



749.6 



928.6 



L041.5 



1,119.2 



1.170,0 



1.586.2 



1.074.8 



L005.4 



1/ 1989 indkaled 1988/89 (eason. 2/ Per capita con sumption fw total U.S. population, including 
weight equivalent 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red dellclou*. Waahlngton. axtra lancy. carton tfay pack. 
135*. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree return*, p » preliminary. —■ not available. 

Information contact: Wynnic* Napper (202) 786-1885. 



mllitafy consumption of both (re*h and proce*eod fruit in fresh 
125"*. 5/ O^Anjou.Waahington. standard box wrapped. U.S. "o. L 



Table 24.— Vegetables, 



Production 

Tofai vsgstabi^i (1.000 cwt) 
Fre&h(l.OOQcwt) 1/3/ 
Processed {ions] 2/ 3/ 
Mushroomi 11.000 Ibr) 
Potatoes tLOOO cwt) 
Svveetpotfttoei (1.000 cwt) 
Dry eJibIs b«ani {LOOQ cwt) 



Shipments 
FrsBh(LO0Ocwt)4/ 
P«aloet(1.000cwlJ 
Swest potatoes (1 .000 cwt) 



1980 

395.225 

179.416 

10.780 .440 

469.576 

303.905 

10.953 

26.720 



198 1 



Calendar year 



1982 



1983 



10B4 



392,343 


430.795 


403.509 


456.334 


1 £3.450 


103.451 


1a5.7S2 


201.817 


1 0.4 44. 330 


11.867.170 


10.B86.3S0 


12.725.880 


517.146 


490.826 


561. $31 


595.681 


340. G23 


355.131 


333. 7 ^a 


362.039 


12.799 


14.833 


12,083 


I2pd02 


32.761 


25.663 


15.520 


21.070 



19B5 

453,030 

20a549 

12.474.040 

6S7.9S6 

406.609 

14.573 

2i.l75 



1986 



1989 



448.629 

203.1 AG 

12.273.200 

614393 

361.743 

12.368 

22.886 



1990 



1987 

478.381 

220. 530 

12h892.100 

631.810 

389.320 

11.611 

26,031 



198B 

470.222 

230,484 

11. 986.010 

667.760 

356.438 

10.945 

19.2£3 



1969 

544.105 

240.360 

15,191.740 

715.010 

370.494 

11,358 

24.333 




lntoim*tiQn contacts: Gary Lucisr or Cathy Qreene ttOZ) 786-1884, 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



TIUUIII« 


ra 


Annual 










1989 


1990 




1©E5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Apf-June 


5.969 
8.035 
3.126 


6.257 
7.786 
3.225 


7.309 
8.167 

3.195 


7.087 

8.188 
3.132 


6.827 

8.309 
2.933 


677 

2.056 
2.331 


617 

2.161 
1.224 


3.709 
2.190 
2.ft33 


1.671 
1.968 
3.112 




572 
2.048 
2.165 


137.46 


185.18 


109.14 


115.59 


95.17 


118.01 


72.29 


6370 


73.22 




78.55 

702 


2.550 


2.596 
Annual 


2.636 


2.072 
1989 
Feb 


2.630 


S35 


784 

1989 


725 


800 


199C 


) 


1flS7 


1988 


1989 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jftft 




Feb 


1.59 
1.56 


1.61 
L61 


— 


1.55 


1.74 


1.70 


1.58 
1.67 


1.68 


1.68 




1.67 


575.0 
2.728 


562.5 
2.531 


640.1 

2.467.6 


41.9 
171.5 


44.4 
216.2 


48.2 

211.4 


50.0 
212.5 


34.4 
187.0 


364 

165,5 




41.1 
164.3 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocke. ending 1/ 
CoMee 

CompoeJte green price 
N.Y^(ctr/lb,) 
Irnpofts. gfeen bean 
equlv.Ml. Ib«.)2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured (S/lb.) 

Burley($nb.) 
Oomestic consumption 4/ 

Ci(}aretlee(bH.) 

Large cigar* (mi L) 

U 1 .000 shod tons, raw value. Quarterly data «hovm at end ol each quarter. 2/ Net Imports of green & processed coHee. 3/ Crop year Juty-^une tor flua^ured. 
Oc t. -Sept. for t^urley. 4/ Taxable removals. —- not available. 
Jnfofmation contacts: sugar. Peter Buz2anelM202) 786^1688. cottee. Fred Gray (202) 786-1888. tobacco. Verner Gnse(202) 786-1890. 
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Table 26. -World Supply i 


& Utilization of 

1984/a5 


Major Crops, Livestock, & Prod 

1985/86 1986/87 1987/36 


ucts 








1968/89 P 


1&89/90P 


1990/91 F 








MiUion unite 








Wheat 
Af«>tt (heclares) 
Production (metric lon«) 
Expofta (metric lona) 1/ 
Conti^mption (matrk ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (methc tons) 3/ 


231.2 

5ii.g 

t07.0 
493 
164.0 


229.6 

500.1 

85.0 

496.2 

166.3 


228.2 
5307 

90.7 
622.5 
176.4 


219.9 

501.6 
105.0 
530.5 
147.5 


218.2 

600.7^ 

96,9 

531.9 

116.3. 


226,0 

53B.1 

96.5 

638.6 

116.6 


231,3 

586.9 
97.2 

563.6 
139.1 


Cos r*e grains 

Area (hsctar^t) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumptton (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 


334.6 
815,8 
100.4 
782 6 
143.fl 


341.3 

842.7 

83.2 

778.4 

208 2 


336,5 

831.8 

83.3 

806.0 
234.0 


323.7 
793 2 
83.2 
814.1 
213.1 


325.1 
730.5 
94.5 
797.8 
145.8 


322.4 

799.6 
102.1 
S26.2 
119.2 


323,3 
821.6 
90.8 
823.5 
117.3 


Rice, mili^ 
Ards (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks {metric lone) 3/ 


144.1 
318.8 

11.4 
310,6 

54.9 


1^14.6 
31S.8 

12.6 
319,5 

54.9 


145 2 
318.7 

12 9 
322.8 

60,9 


141.5 

313.8 

11.9 

319.7 

45.0 


145.4 

330.2 

15.1 

328.1 

47.0 


146.3 
341.0 

12.4 
335.0 

63.0 


146.1 
342.2 

13.0 
341.3 

53.9 


Total grain e 
Area (hectare a) 
Production {metric lone) 

Ex ports {metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metrtb Ions) 2/ 
Ending atocks (metnc tons) 3/ 


709.9 
1.646 5 

218.8 
rSS6.2 

362 8 


715.5 

1.661.6 

180.8 

1,594.1 
431-4 


709.9 
1,661.2 

186.9 
1.651.3 

461.3 


665.1 
1.608.5 

200.1 

1p664.3 

405.6 


66E.7 
1p661.4 

206.5 
1.657.8 

309,1 


694.7 

1.678.6 
211.0 

1.699.8 
2Sd.O 


700.6 
1J50.6 

zoi.o 

1.728.4 
310.3 


Oilseeds 

Crush (melric tone) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocksfmetnctoos) 


150.7 
191.1 
.33.1 
.2^A 


155.1 

196,2 

34.5 

28.8 


161-4 

194.4 

37.7 

233 


167.7 

209 5 
39.6 
24.0 


165.6 

202.7 

31.9 

22.2 


172.3 

211 3 

35.1 

219 


178.2 
217.3 

35.0 
19.6 


Meats 
Production (metric tons) 
Exporte (metric ions) 


101.8 
32.3 


105.0 

344 


110.6 
36.7 


115.1 
36,3 


1117 

38.3 


117.2 

38.5 


120.6 

39,4 


Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports(metfictonB) 


46.2 

15.6 


49.4 
16.4 


50.3 
16.9 


S3.1 
17.7 


63.6 

18.4 


56.8 
19.2 


SS.8 
19.2 


Cotton 
Afea (hectares) 
Prodtict^on (bales) 
Export* (t)a!esl 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending «jocka(baias) 


33.9 
88.2 
20.2 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 
80.8 

20.3 
77.3 
47,0 


29 9 

70.9 
26,0 
82.8 
34.6 


31.1 
81.4 
23.3 
84.5 
31.5 


34,0 
84.8 

26.0 
85.6 
30.2 


32.6 

79.9 
24.4 
86.6 
238 


33.8 
86 9 
24.3 
86.7 
23.3 




1934 


1965 


1&86 


1987 


i9se 


1989 P 


1990 F 


Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 


99.8 
97.8 

6.0 


103.7 

101.6 

6.4 


106.7 

105.4 

6.7 


109.7 

107.9 

6.7 


113.3 

111.5 

6.9 


1146 

113.0 
6.9 


113.9 
112.2 

7.t 


Poultry 

Prod ucl ion (metric tone) 
Coneumpt^or^ (metric ton*) 
Exporte (metric tons) 1/ 


25.2 

25.0 
1 3 


26.2 

25.8 

1.2 


27 4 

270 
1.3 


29.3 
28,7 

1.5 


30.2 

29.8 

1.7 


31.3 

30.9 

1.7 


32.7 

32.1 

1.8 



Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



413.0 



413 4 



419.0 



427.1 



429.8 



431.3 



437.3 



1/ Excludes mtra* EC trade. 2/Wher« stocks data not Bvailable(e)fCludmg USSR), consumption includes etoch changee. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
diffefing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not evaliable tor all countries; includes estimate change m USSR gram stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1985 data correspond with 1984/85, etc. P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Intoimatlon cor»tacts: Crops. Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824: red meat A poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286: dairy, Sara Short (202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products . 

Annual 1989 



Export coo^modittee 
Whaat. f.c.b. voeeel. Gulf p<xts(S/bu.) 
Corn, f.o^bn v^bmI, Gulf porta (S/bu.) 
Grain vorghum. f.o.b. vaeeal. 

Gulf porte(S/t>u.) 
Soybaans. f D.b. we»el. Gulf portt($/bu.} 
Soybean oJL Dacatur (eta Jib.) 
Soybean maal, Dacatyr ($/ton) 

Cotton, 8-markat avg. spot (ctr/lb,) 
Tobacco, avg. pHca at auction {cta./lb.) 
Rioo. f.Onb. milf. Houston {S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (claTlb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffaa, N.Y.»pot($rtb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./lb ) 
Cocoa beane.N,Y.($/lb.) 



1987 

3.11 
1.91 

i.e8 

S.55 

15.65 

176.67 

64.35 

144,32 

13.16 

13.79 



1.09 

60.65 

0.87 



1988 

3.97 
273 

2.62 

7.81 

23,52 

234.75 

67.25 

153.61 
19.60 
16.64 



1.21 
59.20 

0.69 



1989 

4.B5 
2.85 

270 

7,06 
20.21 

216.50 

63.78 

161.66 

16.68 

1471 



1.04 

50.65 

0.55 



July 

4.57 
2.74 

2.60 

7.26 

19,87 

230.23 

67.39 

160.08 

16.50 

14.46 



0.88 

49.16 
0.66 



fab 

4.41 
2.71 

259 

6.05 

20.54 

161.80 

65.03 

160.54 

15.69 

14.50 



0.76 
45.75 

0.45 



1990 



Mar 

4 28 
2.80 

2.64 

6.16 

22.92 

164.34 

68 06 

160.54 
16.25 

14.47 



0.85 

45.91 

0.60 



Apr 

4.40 
3.02 



May 

4.10 
3.09 



2.79 2.84 

6.24 6,40 

23.20 24.49 

168.85 176.9B 

71.31 74.61 

164.68 164.68 

16.25 16.25 

13.77 13.66 



84 0.84 

45.64 45,80 

0.59 0.63 



June 

3.60 
3.06 

2.79 

6.23 

24.96 

169,50 

77.06 

164.68 

16.25 

14.00 



0.78 

46.00 

0,57 



July 

3.41 
2.93 



2.79 
6.32 

24.76 
171.09 

76.27 

161.00 

16,25 

10.06 



0.75 

45.80 

0.58 



Information contact: MaryTaymourlan (202) 786-1824 



Table 28,— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates^ , 



TotalU.S. trada2/ 

Aqrtcuftural trade 

U.S. market* 

U.S. compatitora Zi 
Wheat 

U.S. markets 

U.S. comp^Mors 3/ 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S.compethora3/ 
Corn 

U,S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Conon 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 



1969 



Aug 



72.8 



Dec 



00.4 



80,6 
85.7 


78.5 

84.0 


917 

84.3 


89.4 
84.6 


72.6 
97.0 


70.0 
105.9 


73.6 
947 


72.6 

101.2 


76.1 
86.6 


757 

79.0 



1990 



Jan P 


FebP 


MarP 


Apr P 


MayP 


June P 


JulyP 


AugP 






1985*100 










67.S 


67.2 


68.6 


67.9 


66.8 


67.3 


66.6 


65.1 


78.1 
80.1 


77.9 

80.3 


79.0 
79.6 


79.2 

79.7 


78.3 
79.6 


78.7 

79.8 


77.4 
78.9 


77.3 

78.8 


88.6 

79.6 


8B.3 
80.6 


88.3 

80.6 


89.2 
79.6 


89.0 

79.7 


89.6 

79.7 


887 
78.5 


88.B 
78.3 


69.3 
82.0 


69.0 
81.8 


70.6 
77.7 


70.5 

80.3 


69.4 
80.3 


69.9 

80.3 


68.5 

80.5 


68.3 

80.6 


727 

85.1 


725 

85.0 


74.3 
65.8 


74.8 

85.3 


73.6 
85.0 


73.0 
85.6 


72.5 
84.9 


72.5 

84.8 


76.0 
77.8 


76 1 
77,5 


77.7 
76.7 


78.1 
76.0 


77.1 
75.0 


77.4 
74.2 


76.5 
72.8 


766 

72.0 



1/ Real indexaa adjust nominal ei(chang« rates (or differences h rates of Inflation to avoid the di^ort^on caue^d by ^ flh-lnflation ccM^ntrles^ A M^^^^ 
value means the dollar has spprecmted See rhe October 1988 Issue of Agricultural Outlook for a diwuesion of tha calculations and Ihe weights used. 
21 federal Reser>» Board Index of trade -weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relativejmpoiiance in 
world fmancial maf kels. 3/ Substantial devaluations of the Argentina australe & Brazilian cruzado resulted In a sharp Increase m the December. 
1989. & subsequent values of these indices. P * preliminary. 

Irtformation contact: Tim Baxter. David Stallings (202) 786-1706. 



Table 29,-Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuitural 
TotaFs/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuitural 
Totar3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuitural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








June 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 
S million 


1088 


1989 


1990 F 


1990 


34769 
159.373 
194.142 


38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 

179.291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35,379 
258.593 
293.972 


39.651 
302.507 
342.158 


40.000 


3.234 
29.264 

32.496 


16,373 

230.627 
246,900 


18.916 
297.736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20.864 
342.846 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
388.024 


21,014 

409.138 
430,152 


21.479 
441.072 
462.551 


22.000 


1.812 
38.195 
40.007 


18.396 

-71.154 
-52758 


19.111 
'127722 

-108,611 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


6.428 
-163.555 
-158.127 


7.226 
-164.463 

-157.237 


14,365 

-160.545 
-136,180 


18.172 
-138.565 
-120.393 


18.000 


1.422 
-8.931 
-7.509 



1/ fiscal years begirt October 1 ii and September 30. Rscai year 1989 began Oct. 1, 1988 & ended Sept. 30. 1980. 2/ Domestic ejcports including 
Department of Defense shipments (P.A.S. vatue). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value) P » forecast. — - not avaMable. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (S02) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports . 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live {no.) 1/ 

M«at« & prspt,. 6MCL poultry {mt) 

Oa^ry products (mt) 

Pouftry meat« (mO 

Fat*. «lr & grea&es (mt) 

Hlde«&«kin«hcL furilcint 
Catt^9 Mdae. whofs (no.) 1/ 
Mink penv(no.) 1/ 

Qrain* & feede (md) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice(mt) 

F««d graint. incL products (mt) 
Fesda & fodders (mt) 
Other grain pro<1uct« {mf) 

Fruit*, nuts, and prep*, (mt) 
Fruft Juice* Incl. 
Froz. (1 .000 hectofitert) 1/ 
Vegetabiot & pr4p«. (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, evcl. hmere(mt} 

S9«ds(m^ 

Sugar, cane or b»et (mt) 

Oifseeda & products (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oJts (mt) 
Essential oJIs (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & Prep*,, excl. poultry (mt) 

Beel&vea[(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 
Po<iftry& product* 1/ 
Fats. ofl*. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skin*. IncL furskirt* 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grain* & feed* (mt) 
Fruits. nute.& preps,. 

»cl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantatne (mt) 
Fruit Juices (1 .000 hectoliters) ^f 

Vegetables & prepe. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flower* 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds &product*(mt) 
Oilseed* (mt) 
Protain meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverage* excL fruit 
)uice* (1 .000 hectoiltars) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spice* 
Coffee. Incl. product* (mt) 
Cocoa bean* & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gum* (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Recaty^ar' 


1988 


19S9 


1990 F 
1. COO units 


430 
631 

368 

390 

1.3C2 


768 
808 
594 
466 
1.377 




000 
3/1.300 


20.817 

2.455 


29.260 

3.073 


— 


108.944 

40.617 

1.236 

2.173 

53.117 

11.255 

910 


114.976 

37.702 

1.258 

3.052 

61.094 

11.071 

1.197 


28.500 

1.000 

2.400 

69.200 

6/11.000 


2.400 


2.555 


— 


5.487 
1.821 


4.997 
2.4S2 


— 


229 

1.368 
266 

318 


212 

1.441 
514 
366 


200 
1.800 


29.668 

21.501 

21.142 

6.369 

1.699 

9 

610 


21.090 
14.775 

14.088 

4.816 

1.4S8 

13 

612 


16.900 
4.400 



148.473 147.660 



846 



927 



148.500 



2.236 

1.280 
779 
456 


2.484 

1.092 

668 

371 


725 

345 


232 


211 


. — 


20 


14 


^ 


56 


62 


— 


3.075 


3.468 


3.560 


4.797 

3.030 

26.756 


5.036 

3.039 

27.778 


5.150 

3.200 
30,300 


2.516 

217 

36 

143 


2.953 

169 

13 

156 


180 
170 


1.076 


1.630 


"~ 


1.772 
206 
253 

1.311 


1.917 
424 

359 
1.133 


1,950 


15.563 


13.967 


— 


1.841 

1,050 
562 


1.868 

1.0S4 
664 


1.260 
565 



860 



June 




Fiscal year' 


1990 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 
$ million 


49 
66 
10 

55 
92 


452 

1./97 

536 

424 
545 


475 
2.356 

476 
514 
531 


400 


2.262 
1.947 

306 


1.837 

1.458 

88 


1.713 

1.,V»0 

91 


— 


9.181 

2.402 

22 

142 

5.716 

626 

120 


12.569 

4.469 

170 

731 

6.193 

1.720 

362 


16.837 

6.006 

266 

955 

7.379 

1.848 

513 


4/16.000 
5/4.600 

800 
8.000 


260 


2.36S 


2.394 


— 


674 
242 


252 

1,260 


264 

1.546 


— 


13 
117 

12 
49 


1.297 
2.136 

415 
98 


1.274 

2,039 

500 

134 


1.400 

2.900 

600 


1.540 
982 
954 
419 
139 
1 


7.756 

5.295 

5.066 

1.501 

962 

120 
1.496 


6.624 
4.400 
4.079 
1.317 
906 
171 
1.805 


6.100 

3.800 
1.000 


11.643 


35.379 


39.651 


40.000 


217 

106 

63 

33 


729 
2.788^ 
1.681 
1.001 


740 

2.433 

1.627 

776 


800 

1.800 
800 


26 
1 
2 

3 


881 
97 
19 

247 

292 


834 

130 

14 

240 

319 


900 


294 


868 


1.139 


1.200 


403 

265 

2.901 


2.160 
820 
788 


2.269 

B51 
793 


900 


87 

13 
3 
4 

130 


1.693 
611 
9 
153 
419 
372 


1.959 
621 
6 
187 
466 
620 


2.300 
500 

200 


ISO 
49 
26 

103 


836 

71 

42 

725 


946 

159 

66 

721 


9O0 


1.288 


2.008 


1.815 


— 


174 
96 
60 


4.274 
2,600 

1.164 


3.896 

2.467 

969 


2.300 
900 


78 


949 
931 


1.051 
1.097 


600 



21.014 21.479 22.600 



Me 

109 
30 
62 
34 

146 

114 

6 

1.284 

340 

6 

52 

711 

130 

67 

279 

32 

201 

89 

192 
17 
22 

430 
250 
227 

00 

00 

16 

186 

3.234 



90 

260 

164 

87 

m 

10 
1 
6 

12 

93 

189 

74 
96 

132 
40 
2 
t1 
30 
54 

83 
19 

4 
60 



166 



87 

64 
96 

1.612 



•Recfllyear*beg*nOct.1 iendSepl.30. Rac«lyeaf1989begin Oct. 1. 1988&ended 6opt.30. 1969. 1/ Not included In total volume. 2/FofecastB 
for footnoted Hem* 2J-e/ 9n baeed on ellghtly different gro<iPi of cofnmoditie*. Recal 1938 export* of caiegorieB ueed in the 1989 forecast* were 
2/ 561 .000 m. ton*. 3/ 1.347 million dollai* 4/ 12.743 million. 5/4.638 million. I.e. Include* fiour. 6/ 11. 095 million m. tone. F-fofecast — «not 
available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDortald (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region 4 country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community {EC-12J 
Belg iu m-L uxe m boo tq 
France 

Germary, Fed. Rep. 
Italy 

Nfltharlanda 

United Kingdom 

Portijgal 

SpalHt incL Canary Island* 

Other Western Europe 
S^vUz^rland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

AStA 

West Aala (Midea«) 
Turkey 
Iraq 
Israel 
Saudi Arabia 

South Aaia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeatf Asia 
Indonesia 
P^ilipph9» 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
^Jo^h Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Sub-^Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S, Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Paru 
Vene2uela 



CANADA 

OCEANIA 
Total 

Developed countries 

Lass developed countrlee 

Centrally planned countries 

*FI«cal 





Rscal year* 




Jur>e 


i9Ba 


1080 


1900F 


1900 




$ million 




8.053 


7,067 


7.000 


416 


7.636 


0.658 


0.500 


370 


429 


431 


— 


22 


563 


474 


>— 


30 


t.315 


018 


>- 


64 


713 


603 


— 


38 


2.103 


1.847 


— 


01 


818 


736 


— 


55 


340 


307 


— 


23 


g4a 


876 


— 


30 


516 


510 


600 


37 


101 


166 


— 


18 


650 


422 


600 


21 


67 


72 


— 





167 


45 


— 


1 


104 


76 


— 


2 


03 


62 


— 


17 


1.»40 


3.209 


3.100 


301 


15.044 


18.685 


18.400 


1.480 


1.004 


2.270 


2.200 


146 


120 


238 


— 


12 


735 


791 


600 


22 


334 


265 


>— 


28 


464 


4S2 


600 


47 


805 


1.171 


.__ 


70 


107 


213 


— 


21 


354 


243 


— 





276 


600 


500 


39 


613 


1.494 


800 


65 


7.274 


8.152 


8.300 


59S 


1.022 


074 





01 


245 


216 


>— 


27 


345 


344 


400 


26 


4.326 


4.623 


5.100 


450 


1.577 


1.504 


1.B00 


160 


2.250 


2.453 


2.700 


231 


436 


575 


700 


50 


2.272 


2.281 


2.100 


120 


1.650 


1.798 


1.700 


78 


193 


216 


— 


6 


537 


540 


600 


34 


786 


055 


700 


31 


613 


483 


400 


48 


44 


30 


—^ 


1 


85 


57 


— 


8 


4h401 


5.442 


5.2O0 


441 


176 


152 


100 


13 


867 


1.007 


— 


78 


414 


448 


_ 


32 


178 


139 


— 


19 


1.726 


2.757 


2.700 


224 


174 


81 


— - 


5 


607 


587 


200 


45 


1.073 


2.187 


3.400 


380 


237 


26fl 


300 


30 


36.370 


30.651 


40.000 


3.234 


17.005 


18.000 


18.800 


1.463 


14.362 


16436 


16.500 


1.294 


3.111 


5.215 


4.700 


477 



Change from year* aarijer 



1988 


1980 


1000 F 




Percent 


12 


-12 


-1 


11 


-13 


-1 


1 


1 


— 


14 


-16 


— 


4 


-30 


— " 


-3 


-16 


— 


e 


-12 


— 


23 


-10 


— 


25 


-10 


— 


29 


3 


"— 


20 


-1 





32 


-13 


— 


23 


-24 


25 





8 


— 


165 


-73 


— 


-21 


-20 


— 


-10 


-33 


— 


194 


70 


-6 


33 


17 


-2 


14 


10 





3 


07 


— 


39 


8 


-25 


37 


-21 


— 


-5 


4 





133 


45 


— 


-3 


08 


— 


281 


-31 


— 


181 


121 


-17 


161 


144 


-47 


31 


12 


1 


44 


-5 


-^ 


01 


-12 


— 


33 





33 


24 


7 


11 


16 


1 


13 


33 


9 


B 


12 


18 


17 


27 





4 


30 


8 


-5 


-2 


12 


— 


120 


2 


20 


3 


21 


-30 


21 


-21 


-20 


^5 


-31 


— 


74 


-34 


— 


17 


24 


-4 


-58 


-13 


-33 


5 


16 


^ 


10 


8 


— 


65 


-22 


— 


42 


60 


-A 


24 


-54 


— " 


30 


-2 


-66 


"11 


fl 


65 


3 


13 





m 


12 


1 


10 


1 


4 


26 


14 


1 


131 


68 


-10 



June 
1000 



14 
11 
1 
10 
26 
S 

25 

22 

-14 

-18 

63 

111 

-37 

-98 
-80 
142 

330 



10 



-6 

-31 

-58 

-4 

55 

16 
-24 
-58 

1.746 

-1 

-11 

53 

120 

21 

*5 

4 

-16 

41 

-22 

-35 
-56 
--10 
-44 
17 
7 
123 

13 

-2a 

-16 

42 

52 

17 

-44 

56 



6 
11 
2 
5' 



•Flecalyearsb^lnOct.iaendSepi.30. Rtcal year 1980 b^an Oct. 1. 1988 aer»ded Sept. 30. 1980. F-foreca»t. —- not available. 
Note: Adjusted for traneahlpmente through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonatd (202) 786-1822. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



t. Farm recefptt 

CfO>p»<lncl. nor CCC lQ«n*) 
Uv« stock 
Ftrm f«Jatod 1/ 

2, Diroct Govarnmont payment* 
Ca«h ptymont* 

Valu« o1 PiK commodities 

3, Total gr09« farm Income (4+S+€) £/ 

4. Gro«« cash incom« (1+2) 

5. Nonmoney Income 3/ 

0. Vaiue of inventory change 



Cash eitpen»e*4/ 
Total eipensoa 



9. NetCfl»hincom#(4-7) 

10. Nei farnt liwom^ (3-*) 
Oeriai0d(1982$} 

11. Oft-farm income 



Loan changea Bf: Raal estate 

5/: Non-feoJ estate 













Calendar 


year 












i9eo 


1961 


1982 


19B3 


1964 


19G5 


1986 


te67 


1986 


1989 F 


1990F 












S billion 












142.0 

71.7 

08.0 

2.3 


144.1 

72.5 

09.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.0 


141.1 

67.2 

69.6 

4.6 


146.8 
69.9 
72.9 

4.3 


144.1 

7^.3 

69,6 

5.3 


135.2 

63.7 

71.5 

5.0 


141.7 

65.6 

76.0 

6.9 


160.2 

71.4 

76.6 

5.7 


159 

75 

64 

7 


108 

79 
68 

e 


10 172 
10 82 
loOl 
1o7 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 

i.e 

0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


0.3 
4.1 
52 


8.4 
4.0 
4.fi 


7.7 
7.0 
0.1 


ti.s 

6.1 

3.7 


10.7 
0.0 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


11 

2 








to 10 

too 

tol 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


160.3 

146.0 

13.S 

0.5 


163.5 

i&o.e 

14.3 
-1.4 


153,2 

1&0.0 
13.5 

-io.e 


1702 

1S5.5 

»8.7 

6.0 


162.0 

167.2 

8.0 

-2.3 


160.5 

152.0 

0.0 

-2.4 


1M.0 
164.3 

7.5 
-2.8 


f73.8 

170.4 

7.5 

-4.1 


189 

177 

7 

4 


192 

163 

7 




to 199 
10 180 
to8 

to 4 


109.1 
133.1 


113^ 

139.4 


tt2.B 
139.9 


111.4 
133.2 


118.8 
143.7 


109.0 
131.7 


104.6 
125.1 


108.2 
127.7 


112.0 
131,8 


123 
143 


124 
144 


to 127 
10 148 


34,2 

16.1 

i8.e 


32.0 
26.0 
2S.0 


37.9 
23.0 
23,0 


39.2 
14.3 


36.8 
26.5 
24.6 


48 2 
31.2 

26. 1 


47.2 

31,4 
27.6 


56.1 
41.2 
36.1 


66.4 
4Z0 
34.6 


55 
47 

37 


59 

47 
35 


to 03 
to 52 
Io40 


34.7 


35.S 


36.4 


37.0 


30.2 


5^2 


54.5 


56.9 


57.7 


£8 


68 


to 62 


9,0 
5.3 


00 
0.5 


3.6 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1.1 
-O.S 


-6.2 
-0.6 


-7.6 
-11.0 


-6.7 
-4.0 


-AS 

-0.3 


-3 




-2 



too 

tol 


ISO 


0.4 
10.8 


e.3 

13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


8.0 

12.5 


3.8 
0.2 


6.1 
6.5 


0.8 
IT 1 


7.0 
11.1 


8 
13 


6 

12 


tolO 
1o15 



37.0 



37,8 



381 



32.7 



31.3 



31.9 



26.1 



40.0 



50.3 



47 



52 (0 60 



14. RentaUncoma plus monetary change 

15. Capital expendjturaef/ 

10. Nelca9hflow(0fl2+13+14-Ie) 

1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of fofeei product*, & othar miscellanecxjs cavh aources. 2/ Numbers fn parentheses indicate the combination of Item* 
required tocaicuJate a otv^n iter^. 3/ Value of home consumption of sell-produced food i imputed OrossFentai value of farm dweiiinos. 4/ Excludes capFtal consumption, 
perjquisitles to hired labor. & farm houBehOld expanto*. 1987& 1066 expenses include prehminary ra^sionsfrom the 1987 Census of Agriculture. 5/ Exclude* farr^ 
hou^hold*. To<ar*maynotadd becausaof roundico. F ■ forecast, 

info^'mation contact: O^are Bertelsan (202) 786-1608. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar y^Ar ^f 














1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 
S Niilon 


1986 


1087 


1988 


1089 F 


1900 F 


Asaeta 
























Real e«tate 


782.4 


7847 


748.6 


758,2 


010.3 


540.8 


507.3 


525.4 


555.4 


578 


590 to 600 


Non-f«J estate 


20 K8 


197.6 


198.0 


191.9 


197.8 


186.2 


180.8 


190.6 


204.0 


213 


21 5 to 225 


Lhwttock & poultry 


60.6 


53.6 


63.0 


49.5 


49.5 


46.3 


47.6 


58.0 


65.5 


70 


70 to 74 


Machinery & motor 
























vehicle* 


81J 


87.0 


87.6 


87.4 


86.0 


83.6 


81.9 


79.4 


80.6 


84 


84 to 88 


Crop* «ored 2/ 


33.0 


29.1 


27.7 


23.9 


29.7 


22.9 


10.7 


18.0 


23.0 


24 


22 to 26 


Financial assets 


26.7 


28.2 


29.8 


30.9 


32.0 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.6 


37 


35 to 39 


Total farm aseets 


084.2 


982.5 


946.8 


049.9 


808.1 


727.0 


688.1 


715 9 


760.0 


791 


810 to 820 


Uabilitias 
























Real estate debt 3/ 


89.6 


08.7 


102 5 


104.6 


940 


86.6 


80.8 


74.1 


60.7 


67 


64to6a 


Non-faai aataie debt 4f 


77.1 


83.0 


67.0 


67.9 


87.1 


776 


666 


62.0 


61.7 


62 


60 to 64 


Total farm dabt 


166.6 


162.3 


189.5 


192.7 


182.0 


1661 


t47.4 


136.2 


131.4 


129 


12510 131 


Total Jarm equity 


617.4 


600,2 


757.3 


757.2 


626.1 


560.9 

Percent 


640.7 


579.7 


620.0 


662 


685 to 695 


Selocted ratios 
























Debt-to-«fisots 


16.9 


16.6 


20.0 


20 3 


22.5 


22 8 


21.4 


19.0 


17.3 


16 


1510 16 


DebUCMBqully 


20.4 


22.6 


25.0 


25.4 


29.1 


29.0 


27.3 


23.6 


20.9 


20 


18 to 19 


Debt-to-n«t caati income 


502 


564 


500 


492 


495 


34S 


311 


243 


225 


237 


200 to 210 



1/ A* of Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crop* held on (arm* plue wiye above loan rafoe for crope held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwelMnga. but 
includas CCC «tOrage and drying facilities toans. Af Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F « forecast. 

information contact*: Ken Erickeoo or Jim flyan (202) 736-1798. 
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»I1 KV^OI 


Livestock & products 


ri\Ai ix^i II 


1 f^^t **r 


i 


Crops 1/ 






Total 1/ 




Region & 
^ate 


19€8 


1989 


Mav 
1990 


June 
1990 


1968 


1989 


May 
1990 


June 
1990 


1988 


1989 


Mav 
1990 


Juf^e 
1990 














$ midion 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Ham pah ire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 


zir 

351 
106 


215 

63 

375 

112 


16 



34 

10 


16 

5 

33 

10 


197 
77 

51 
305 


233 
70 

51 
317 


16 

:5. 

6 

I7r 


2 

3 

2 

18 


414 
136 
401 
410 


447 
142 
426 
429 


33 
11 
39 
27 


18 


35 
28 


Rhode 1 stand 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Penrt sylvan la 


13 
183 

1,803 

193 

2,332 


13 
186 

1,946 

197 

2,695 


1 
15 

168 
17 

235 


1 
14 

174 
16 

231 


66 
214 
865 

452 
964 


66 

218 
011 
463 
986 


4 
17 
58 
37 

70 


2 
12 
60 
48 
62 


79 
398 

2.668 
645 

3,296 


79 
404 

2.857 
660 

3.5fi1 


6 
32 

227 
55 

306 


3 

26 
243 

65 
293 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 


1,584 
1,718 
2.256 

1.205 


1,688 
1,817 
2,252 

1.313 


173 
181 
225 

125 


150 
166 
205 
125 


1.960 
2.320 

3.927 
1,535 


2,114 
2.502 
4,456 
1,627 


106 
174 
401 
102 


101 
210 

508 
100 


3.564 
4,036 
6.182 
2,739 


3.812 

4.318 
6.710 
2,040 


279 
356 
626 
227 


251 

385 
713 
234 


Wieconsin 
Minnesota 
iowa 
Misaouri 


4,215 
3.418 
4,988 
2,012 


4.337 
3.716 
5.209 
2.168 


425 

369 
482 

204 


404 
331 
430 

1B0 


764 
2,649 
3.787 

1,746 


041 
2,809 
3,011 
1.732 


44 

179 
281 

84 


68 

267 
320 

203 


4,080 
6.067 
8,775 
3,756 


5,278 
6.626 

0,110 
3.000 


460 
648 

760 
287 


472 

589 
760 
384 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


951 

2,050 
5,390 
4,124 


642 

2,108 
5,643 
4.245 


35 
145 
647 
432 


32 

157 
449 
299 


1,507 

895 

2,409 

2,195 


1.465 

884 

2,878 

2,070 


103 
67 

214 
03 


136 
66 

176 
207 


2.356 

2,945 
7.800 
6,320 


2.108 
2.992 
8.521 
6.324 


139 
212 

761 
525 


168 
224 

624 
506 


SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virglrtta 
West Virginia 


444 
768 

1.300 
218 


503 

870 

1,372 

250 


40 

67 

101 

19 


39 

66 

104 

10 


152 

457 

614 

66 


160 

476 

685 

64 


8 
30 
23 

2 


12 
20 

39 
5 


595 
1.224 
1.914 

286 


663 
1,346 
2,056 

314 


48 
07 
125 

21 


61 

07 

143 

24 


Nor*V^ Carolina 

South Caroiina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennesfiee 


2,18B 

490 
2,010 

1,132 
1,530 

i.ose 


2.505 
551 
2,270 
1,221 
1,670 
1,060 


213 

45 

189 

102 

95 

00 


207 
40 

184 
99 

103 
83 


1,650 

616 

1,554 

4,668 

980 

677 


2.046 
675 
1.598 
4,982 
1.256 
861 


71 

£6 
68 
310 
34 
35 


98 
78 
106 
101 
63 
66 


4,038 
1,106 
3,570 
5,820 
2,510 
1,933 


4,551 
1,225 
3,969 
6.203 
2,929 
1,921 


284 

71 
257 
412 
120 
125 


305 
119 
293 
200 
166 
141 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

LouUiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


1,605 
1,172 
2,280 
582 
2,243 
8.562 


1,932 
1,292 
2,661 
614 
2,409 
6.863 


186 

111 

227 

52 

199 
629 


166 

109 

232 

56 

,203 
634 


726 
1.133 

1,552 
1.295 
1,112 
3.669 


696 

1,000 
1,470 
1,048 
1,185 
3,897 


37 
34 

36 
44 
69 

260 


53 

55 

160 

36 

186 

225 


2,422 
2.305 

3.631 

1,876 

3.354 

10,251 


2.628 
2,292 
4,131 

1.661 

3,594 

10,760 


223 

145 

262 

96 

268 

888 


210 
164 
391 
94 
392 
859 


WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


810 

1.039 

584 

2,666 


699 

1,046 

669 

2.649 


51 

ea 

41 
227 


37 

80 

28 

233 


617 

1,285 

177 

1,034 


710 

1,670 

186 

1,250 


40 

112 

4 

78 


43 

99 

4 

77 


1,433 
2,324 

761 
3,700 


1.610 

2,715 

656 

3.899 


100 

200 

44 

305 


80 
178 

31 
310 


New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


909 
792 

528 
159 


974 
744 
574 
14t 


73 
67 
45 
13 


61 
54 
51 

11 


375 

1,177 

173 

70 


450 

1,156 

174 

94 


25 

103 

7 
4 


45 

46 

11 

5 


1.283 

1,969 

701 

233 


1.424 

1,902 

748 

235 


07 

170 

52 

17 


106 

102 

62 

16 


Washington 

Oregon 

Califorrtta 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


1,140 
673 

4,682 
10 
89 


1,201 

739 

5.093 

9 

92 


107 

53 

449 

1 
6 


loa 

64 
532 

1 
8 


2,196 

1.508 

11,970 

20 

490 


2,438 

1.556 
12,422 

20 
495 


139 

59 

914 

1 
40 


167 
89 

912 

1 
40 


3,336 

2.182 

16.652 

30 

579 


3,639 

2.297 

17.515 

29 

657 


247 

112 

1.363 

2 


275 

152 

1.444 

2 

47 


UNITED STATES 


78,821 


83724 


7,432 


7,045 


71,372 


75.449 


4,700 


6,536 


150.192 


159.173 


12,131 


12,581 



1/ Sales or farm products include feceipts from commodiries placed under CCC loans minus vaJue o< redemptions during the period. 2/ Esrimatee as of end of 
current month, Totala may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (20E) 736-1804. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



AnnUftl 



1964 1985 



1986 



1M7 



19S8 



1989 



19B9 
Jun 
SmflNon 



1990 



Fob 



142,784 144,114 135.197 141.653 150.192 159.173 12.040 



F«rm markflifn^i & CCC loan*' 

Uvo«iqcl[ & product* 
M*fl tnim«t« 
Dairy productt 

Other 

Cropi 

Food graJna 
Fo«d crOpi 
Cotton {lint & »»ed) 
Tobacco 

Olkt>«arin9 crOpi 
Vegetablei 8. malon* 
Frujtv&tree nut* 
Other 

Government payments 
Total 



* Receipt I from toan* represent value of commodltiei placed under CCCjoans minui value of redemption i during ihi month. 
Inlormation contact: Roflef Strickland (202) 78^1604. 



10.£ 



Uar 



12.204 



Apr 



11.567 



Uay 



12.l3t 



Jun 



12.581 



72.895 


69.822 


71.539 


76.010 


78.821 


83.724 


6.446 


6,614 


7.300 


6.963 


7,432 


7,045 


40.750 


38,S50 


39.081 


44.478 


45.684 


46,591 


3,332 


3.748 


4.172 


3.926 


4.235 


3854 


17,931 


18.055 


17.724 


17.727 


17.641 


19.401 


1.S25 


1.585 


1.716 


1,665 


1.782 


1.796 


12.245 


11,209 


12.701 


11,517 


12.807 


15.348 


1.410 


1.130 


1.333 


1.215 


1.264 


1.266 


1.968 


2.0O8 


2.034 


2.288 


2.420 


2.386 


179 


142 


150 


167 


161 


170 


60,889 


74.293 


63.658 


65.643 


71.372 


75.449 


5.S05 


3.983 


4.883 


4.604 


4.700 


5.536 


9731 


8.900 


6.741 


6,780 


7.464 


8,073 


1.490 


339 


382 


298 


300 


1,286 


10.^33 


22.591 


16.912 


14.543 


14,305 


16,656 


1.163 


1.101 


1,360 


1,218 


t.359 


1.501 


3.674 


3.ea7 


3.371 


4.189 


4,546 


4,740 


71 


311 


259 


166 


192 


115 


2.813 


2.699 


1.921 


1.828 


1.960 


2.381 





53 


1 


18 








U641 


12,475 


10.614 


11.294 


13.537 


12.172 


GQ6 


456 


767 


53§ 


506 


616 


9.152 


8. £72 


8. 840 


9.880 


9.754 


11.340 


962 


610 


819 


942 


1.093 


876 


6.734 


6.040 


7.246 


6.058 


9.139 


9.020 


711 


410 


343 


210 


237 


530 


8.008 


8.333 


0,002 


10.064 


10,605 


11.068 


611 


702 


902 


1,216 


923 


611 


a. 430 


7.704 


11.013 


16.747 


14.480 


10.887 


65» 


1,045 


2.331 


1,215 


636 


161 


51.214 


151.818 


147.010 


158.400 


164.672 


170.060 


12.599 


11.643 


14,595 


12.782 


12.767 


12,732 



Table 36.— FarmProduction Expenses 



Fefrd 
Uveetock 
Soed 
Farn^-origln input* 

Feniilzer 
Fuel! 8, oiff 
Electricity 
Peeticidae 
Manulactured input* 

Shorl-lefm irtterelt 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total interest oharges 

Repair & maintenanoe U 2/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Maciiine hire & custom work 

Marketing, storage, & 
Iran sfx>rtai ion 

Mite, operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating qx pen see 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes M 

Net rent 1o nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

TotftI Production expenses 



1/ Includes operator 
because of roundino 











Calendar year 














1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1089 F 


1990 F 












S million 














20.971 

10,670 

3,220 

34.861 


20,855 
8,999 
3.428 

33,282 


18.592 
9.684 
3.172 

31,447 


20.371 
8,817 
2,690 

31.879 


20.239 
9.466 
3.386 

33,111 


17.247 
9,184 
3,T26 

29.559 


17.876 
9.758 
3.188 

30.821 


17.958 

11.842 

3.259 

33,069 


20.620 

12.812 

3.268 

36.700 


22,722 

12.983 

3,733 

39.438 


21.000 

12,000 

3,000 

30,000 


to 24.000 
to 15,000 
to 5.000 
lo 42.000 


9.410 
7,879 
1.526 
3.539 
22,434 


9,409 
8.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 


8.018 
7.735 
2.041 
4.282 
22.077 


6.959 
7,211 
1.982 
3.870 
20.022 


8.575 
7.296 
2.060 
4.688 
22.618 


7.506 
6,436 
1,078 
4.334 
20,153 


6.526 
S.3T0 
1.795 
4.324 
18.242 


6.084 
4.957 
2,156 
4.512 
18.077 


8.378 
4,921 

2.231 

4,443 

18.370 


7,119 
5.321 
2.100 
5,721 
20.697 


6.000 
5.000 
2.000 
6,000 
20.000 


to 8,000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 
to 7.000 
to 23.000 


8.717 

7.544 

16,261 


10.722 

9.142 

19,864 


11,349 
10.481 
21.030 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


8.735 
9.878 
18,613 


7.920 
9.131 
17.052 


7.30S 

8.187 

15w492 


7,287 
7,885 
15.172 


7.480 

7,643 

15,123 


7.000 

6.000 

14,000 


lo 8.000 
to 8,000 
to 15.000 


7.075 
9,294 

1.823 


7.021 
8,932 
1,984 


6,428 

10,075 

2.025 


6.629 
9.726 

2.213 


6.730 
9.729 
2,566 


B,55« 
9.799 
2.354 


6.485 
9.890 
2.099 


6.828 
10.821 

2.105 


6.889 
11.202 
2,271 


7.794 

11.887 

2.739 


7.000 
11.000 
2.000 


to 9,000 
to 13.000 
lo 4,000 


3.070 

6.881 

28,143 


3.523 

6.909 

28.369 


4.301 
7.262 

30,089 


3.904 

9.089 

31.461 


4,012 

9.136 

32.173 


4.127 

8.196 

37,034 


3.652 

8.054 

30.100 


3988 

8.902 

32.644 


3,281 

9,357 

33.000 


4.214 

9.857 

36.491 


4.000 

8.000 

36.000 


to 6.000 
to 9.000 
to 40.000 


21.474 
3.891 


23.S73 
4,246 


24.287 

4.036 


23.873 
4.469 


21.623 
4.059 


19.648 
4.231 


17.709 
4.125 


16.475 

4.995 


16,716 
4,803 


17.310 
5,316 


17.000 
5.000 


to 19.000 
lo 6.000 


6.075 
31,440 


6.184 
34.003 


6.174 
34.497 


5.110 
33.452 


8.978 
34.660 


8,435 

32.314 


6.951 
28.785 


6.964 
28,434 


7.014 
28.533 


8,181 
30.807 


8.000 
31.000 


to 10,000 
to 34.000 



133.133 139.444 I39.ft40 38.243 143.691 131.673 125.079 127,706 131.777 142.555 144.000 10 148.000 



f dweljlnga. 2/ Bwlnnlng In 1982, miscellaneous operating expensos include other liveeiock purchases & dairy assessments. Totals may not add 
I. F - forecast. 1087 & 1988 expenses include preliminary revisions from the Census of Agriculture. 

Information contaois: Chris McGalh (202) 786*1804. Diane Bertelaen (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 



1982 



ida3 



1984 



19S5 



Rscat 



1986 



1987 



19B8 



1989 



ie90E 1961 E 



$ mnilon 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
F«^ grain* 
Com 

Grain eorghum 
Barley 
Dat« 

Corn & oat products 
Total fdedgfaine 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Da^ry 

Soybean* 
Peanut* 

' Suflaf 
Honay 
Wool 

Oparattng e^pen&a 3/ 
Interest expanditure 
Export pfograme 4/ 
19&S/S9 Disaster/ 
Liv9«tock ABGl«tanca 
Othof 

Total 
FUNCTION 

Pric^-eupport loans (n*t) 
Direct paymante 

Dal^clancy 

Diversion 

Dairy tarmination 

Other 

Dtea^ter 
Total diract paymente 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emargancy liuastock/ 

forage as$iMance 
Purchaeee (net) 
Producer storage 
paym^nta 
Processing, storage , 

& transportation 

Opefatlng expanse 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export progfam«4y 
Othaf 



4.281 


5,720 


-934 


4.403 


10.624 


12,346 


8.227 


2.863 


2.638 


1.665 


988 


814 


76 


463 


1.185 


1.203 


764 


467 


433 


222 


129 


268 


89 


336 


471 


394 


67 


45 


^88 


37 


-1 


11 


5 


2 


j26 


IT 


-2 


1 


-7 








2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 


5.397 


0.815 


-758 


5.211 


12,211 


13.967 


9,053 


3,384 


2.984 


1.933 


2.238 


3,419 


ZS36 


4.691 


3.446 


2.836 


878 


53 


576 


1.951 


1&4 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


701 


669 


1,190 


1.363 


244 


1,553 


2.142 


1,786 


666 


1.461 


-109 


434 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


*453 


-367 


-242 


-223 


2.182 


2.528 


1.502 


2,085 


2.337 


1,166 


1.295 


679 


423 


446 


169 


288 


-585 


711 


1.597 


-476 


-1,676 


-86 


116 


50 


12 


-e 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-e 


3 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-246 


-25 








27 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


63 


50 


<54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


112 


167 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


627 


634 


-13 


3.525 


1,064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


395 


65 


653 


527 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-39 


67 























3.919 


2/196 


76: 


-225 


-1.542 


1.295 


-314 


486 


371 


1,695 


143 


687 


867 


ii.e52 


18.851 


7,315 


17,683 


25,841 


22.408 


12,461 


10,523 


6,742 


7.651 


7,015 


8.43S 


-27 


6.272 


13.628 


12.199 


4,579 


-926 


-276 


197 


1,185 


2,780 


612 


6.302 


6 J 66 


4.833 


3,971 


6.798 


4.158 


4.584 





705 


1.504 


1,525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


178 


100 














27 


60 





42 


1 


11 


306 


115 


1 











6 


4 








1.491 


3,600 


2.117 


7,827 


6.746 


5.862 


4^45 


6.011 


4,337 


4,695 



3,386 



2/16 



16 
2.031 



2,540 



1,470 



1.331 



1.670 



-479 


31 
-1.131 


533 
116 


180 
-122 


76 
37 


679 


964 


26e 


329 


485 


832 


658 


17^ 


175 


27 


355 


665 


639 


667 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


669 


380 


306 


294 

-13 

65 

-281 


328 

3,525 

398 

-1.607 


362 

1,064 
743 
679 


346 
1,435 

134 
-648 


457 

1,411 
102 
329 


535 

1.219 

276 
305 


614 

395 

200 

1.757 


620 

65 

-102 

-13 


627 
653 
-39 

811 


634 

527 

67 

1,085 



6.742 7.651 



X^^l t1,e52 18.851 7.315 17.683 26.841 22.408 12,461 10.623 

1/ Recai 1968 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but Include a wie-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. which waa 
recorded a> a wool program rac^ipt by Treasury, 21 &«ri«Ma lo larmers under the Disartar Asetfliar>ca Act of 1989 are b^ing paid in generic certmcatea 
& are f>ot racorded directly as disaster assiatanc* ootlaye. 3/ Does not include CCC Transtart to Generai Sales Manager. 4/ Inctudas Export 
Guarantee Program, Dir«t Btport Credit Program, 4 CCC Transfers to the General Salsa Manager. E . Eatimated lf> the fiscal 1991 M id -Sesaion Review 
baaad on June, 190Q auppfy and darnand ^rtirnates. Minus H Micates a net raceipt (eKceas of repayment* Of oiher rec^ 

F (r Uk'' I i..-ir : I ; : : m ^: i : "^ i ='i ! ii d i^ ■ J Ja'rf o' {tfiVi T-' ■ i" i IT: I 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Food Expenditures 



Table 38-— Food Expenditure Estimates 
















Annual 




1990 






1990 year-to-date 




1987 R 


1986 R 


1969 R 


May June P 


Julyp 


May 


June P 


Ju^yP 


SalsGl/ 








S bMlJOrt 










Otf-DremlM ii«e 2/ 
Meais&enackt 3/ 


245^644 
179,169 


257^681 

.196,630 


273,987 
203.599 


24.0 24.B 
18.9 19.4 


24.6 
19.3 


115.8 
87.2 


140.0 
106,0 


165.2 
125.9 


Sales 1/ 








1989 S billion 










0ff-Dr9mi«e use 2/ 
Meai«&anack«3/ 


273^160 

195.095 


273.947 
202hS33 


273.857 
203.595 


23,4 23.0 
18.1 18.5 


23.0 
18.4 


109.0 

64.3. 


132.9 
102.8 


155.9 
121,2 


SaJesI/ 








Percent Change from year 


earlier {Sbll.) 








Otf-promieo U96 2/ 
M*^ & snacks 3/ 


3.0 

10.8 


4.9 
9.7 


6.2 
5.1 


5.4 5.a 

7.5 8.5 


3.4 

G,0 


0,0 
7.3 


0,0 
7.5 


5.0 
7.4 










Percent change frofn year earlier (1989 S bfL) 






Sales 1/ 


















Off-premfse use 2/ 
Meals & $nacks 3/ 


-0.8 
6,5 


0.3 
3.8 



0.5 


2 -0.4 
2.7 3.4 


-2.6 

1.6 


-0.8 
2.4 


-0.7 

2.0 


-1.0 
2.4 



1V Food only (eKCludeta^cohoUcbevefagef). Not eeasonaOy adjusted. 2/ Excludes donationt^ home production 3/ Excludes 
donatjonf , child nutntion eubtidiet. & meals turnkhed to employee*, patients, & Inmates, fl •> revJAed. P •• prelkninary, 

"^JJ^^J!!.*.* u'"^ differs from Personal Consumption Expenditure* (PCE), ubie 2. i<x severer reasons: (1) tWs series Irwiudes only food 
not alcohojlc beverages *; pet ood which are Included In PCE; (2)this eeries Is not seasonally adjueted, wtierea* PCE Is seaeonallv 
.adjusted «t annual rates; (3) ttilt series reports saiee only, but PCE Includes food produced & consumed on tafms & food furnishedto 
emplovees; (4) this senes includes all «eias of meats & enacks. PCE Includes only purchaeos usfng oersonal funds, excludina buaLnsas 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences 
Food Sector, 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manche«ter (202) 780-1880. 



^ mciuaea looG proauceo & consumed on farms & food furnished to 
PCE Includes only purchases usfng personal funds, excluding business 
itfl»iranrAft ■" 'Developing «n Intergrated Inlormatlon System foT ths 



I 



Transportation 



Table 39. -Rail Rotes; Grain & Fruit /Vegetable Stiipments 



Annual 



1909 



1990 



1987 


i9aa 


1039 


July 


Feb 


M«f 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


10O.1 
99-3 
98.7 
08.0 


104.8 
105.0 
105 4 
103^ 


10«.4 

tOB.4 
108,7 
103 9 


tO0.9 
108.2 
1W,4 
104,2 


107. T 
109.4 
109.1 
105.0 


107.1 
109.4 
109.1 
100.0 


107,4 P 
109,9 P 
110.3 P 
105.0 P 


107.3 P 
110.1 P 
110.0 P 

106.4 P 


107,0 P 
109.2 P 
10S,9 P 
104 5 P 


107.0 P 
109.5 P 
109.0 P 
104.3 P 


29.0 


30.7 


28.4 


25. 1 


32.4 P 


29,6 P 


27.9 P 


25,BP 


27.9 P 


25.0 


030 
9.137 


635 

007 

9.079 


603 

B90 

9,721 


sao 

S17 
9.928 


453 
084 

7,770 


370 

572 

IJ3B 


401 

452 

10.179 


S9B 

690 

11.646 


672 

SC2 
12.749 


438 

414 
9,081 


ne.3 

110.5 


na,7 

1184 


124.1 
123.4 


123.4 
122.9 


127.6 
t27.6 


127,0 
126.5 


127,6 
127,1 


127 2 
120 7 


120,4 
126.8 


128.8 
128.7 



ftslUreJQhUHBlndfrxl/ 
(Dec, 1984-100) 
AtJ Product* 
Farm product* 
Grain 
Fbocf product* 

Grsin shipment! 

Aall carfoadingi (1 ,000 c«ri) 2/ 
Frssh truft A vwfllable shlprnflnls 

Ptggy back (1.000 cwt} 3/ 4/ 

R*rfl,0OOcwt)3/4/ 

Truck (1.000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Ca« or operating trtichi 
hauling prodirca 5/ 

OwnSf operator (cliJmnsj 

Float operatJoo rcti^mili) 

j?(.^P^l'"*"i°J ^^^xSyi^fliS! ^^ Stali«tict. 2J Wsekly Av«r»oa: from Aafociatlon of Antancan Rsllroadi. 
4/Prehmir)arydaiatof 198B&1B90, 6/ Office orTraneportayon. USDA. P * pralimmary. 

Information con uct; T.Q. Hotchln»on{202j 78e-iS40. 



3/ v^eeklyavBcagfl; from Agricultural MarkitJng Service. USDA. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of F 


^arm Production Input Use & Produc 

1981 1982 1983 19B4 1965 


tlvlty 












1966 


1987 


1986 


1989 2/ 


1990 2/ 














1977.100 










Farrti output 


ITS 


11« 


9e 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


111 


116 


AJI livaetock products 3i 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


Moat an^maK 


toe 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


104 


103 


101 


0«Jrv pfoducta 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


11« 


116 


118 


118 


120 


Poultry & eggs 


119 


119 


120 


123 


1^8^ 


133 


144 


150 


156 


163 


All cropi 4/ 


117 


117 


88 


til 


118 


109 


108 


92 


108 


111 


Faod grains 


lit 


122 


«7 


11« 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


^ 


Hay & fof^ago 


loe 


109 


too 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


^^ 


Food graini 


144 


13a 


117 


129 


121 


106 


107 


98 


107 


— 


Sugar crops 


107 


9e 


03 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


106 


_. 


Cotton 


109 


BS 


6S 


91 


94 


68 


103 


107 


86 





Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


,81 


63 


62 


72 


74 


^ 


0\\ crops 


1t4 


121 


9t 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


— 


Cropland usad for crops 


^02 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


86 


90 


_ 


Crop production per acra 


ii5 


Itfl 


too 


112 


120 


116 


1?2 


107 


119 


— 


Farm input 6/ 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


86 


65 


^ 


_ 


Farm roai estata 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


^2 


91 


«_ 


«_ 


MechanlcaJ powor & mact^ln^ry 


98 


92 


88 


84 


ao 


75 


72 


71 


_ 





Agricultural chemicals 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


110 


111 


113 


«_ 




Faod, &ead. & livaetock 






















purchase 6 


108 


108 


110 


109 


loe 


103 


in 


107 


— 


— 


Farm output per unit of input 


iii 


117 


99. 


119 


128 


127 


128 


120 


— 


— 


Output per hour of labor 






















Farm 6/ 


123 


125 


fe 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


^ 


_ 


N on farm 7/ 


100 


99 


102 


105 


108 


108 


109 


111 


..^^ 


..^^ 



1/ For historical data & Indaxas. sea Economic lndlcatOf« of the Farm Sector: Production & Emciency Statistics. 1986, ECIFS6-6. 2/ Prafiminary 
indexes for 19S9 based on Crop Production; 1989 Summary, rafoaeed In January 1990. ^. unpubUahod data (irom the Agriculturaf Statistics Board. 
MASS. 3/ Groes Jivastock production includes minor livestock products not Included m ihe eeparata groups chown. It cannot be added lo gross crop 
production 10 compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production Includes some miscelEanaous crops notin tha separate groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross fiveetock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other its me not included in the separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — » not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1432. 
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Agrlciitural Outlook 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41. — Per Captto Consumption of Major Food Commodities 





1992 


1983 


19B4 


1985 


1986 


198T 


1988 


1989 2/ 












Pound* 








Meat* (bong|g««. trim mod wo^lht) 3/ 


116.7 


120.3 


119.9 


1209 


IIS. 3 


113.3 


115,1 


111.3 


Beef 


72 4 


73.8 


73.fl 


743 


74.1 


69.2 


68.2 


65.0 


VmI 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


Lamb & mutton 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Pork 


41.9 


44.0 


43,7 


44.1 


41.6 


41.8 


44.7 


44.3 


Rsh (edible weight) 3/ 


12.3 


13.1 


13.7 


14.4 


14.5 


15 5 


15.0 


15.7 


Canned 


4.3 


48 


4.9 


6.1 


6.2 


5.0 


4.6 


5.0 


Freeh & frcwen 


7.7 


8.0 


8,3 


9.0 


8.9 


10.2 


10.7 


10.4 


Cured 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


0.3 


0.3 


Poultry (bonelese we^ht) 3/ 
Chicken 


45.0 


45.9 


47.2 


49.4 


51.1 


55.3 


S7.1 


60.5 


365 


37.0 


38.2 


30.8 


40,5 


43.2 


44.5 


47.0 


Turkey 


8.5 


8.9 


90 


9.6 


10.5 


12.0 


12.6 


13.5 


Eg^e 


33^ 


33.0 


32.9 


32.2 


32.0 


32.1 


31.0 


29.7 


Daify Product* 


















Cheese (excluding conage) 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


22.5 


23.0 


24.0 


23.6 


23.7 


Cottage ctiee$e 


42 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


Rdd wtiole milk 4/ 


133 2 


130.0 


12«.5 


122.9 


116.0 


111.1 


105,2 


95.3 


FluidlowfatmJIkS/ 


83.0 


85.4 


88. fl 


93.4 


98.3 


100.1 


100.0 


1036 


Fluid ekim mHk 


10.fl 


lo.e 


11 5 


12.6 


13.4 


14.0 


16.0 


19.7 


Fluid cream 6/ 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


44 


4.7 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


Yogurt 


2.e 


3.2 


3,7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.6 


4.3 


Ice creain 


17.fl 


18.0 


18.1 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


17.2 


16.0 


ice milk 


B.B 


S.9 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7.9 


8.3 


Fat«&ofis 


















Buner 


4.3 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


Margarine 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10.S 


11.4 


10,6 


10.2 


10.1 


Shortening 


le.e 


18.5 


21.2 


22.8 


22.0 


21.3 


21.2 


21.2 


Lard (direct ueej 
Edible tallow {direct uee) 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


Salad & cooking of<« 


218 


23.5 


19.8 


23,5 


24.1 


24.7 


24.8 


23.6 


Selected fresh mj its 


















Banana* 


22.6 


21.2 


22.1 


23,4 


25.7 


24.9 


24.2 


24.6 


Apples 


ie.9 


17.7 


17.8 


16.8 


17.4 


20.4 


19.1 


20.7 


Orange* 


12.3 


16.0 


12.4 


11.9 


14.0 


13.5 


16 


12.2 


Grapefruit 


7.3 


7.9 


e.2 


5.6 


6,4 


6.5 


6.5 


6.7 


Qrap«* 


5.e 


5.5 


5.9 


6.8 


6.6 


6.9 


7.3 


6.2 


Selected freeh vegetaUe* 


















iceberg lettuce 


23.8 


21.6 


24.1 


23.0 


21 5 


24.9 


25 6 


27.2 


Onions 


14 J 


14,5 


15.2 


15.9 


162 


158 


17.0 


16.8 


Tomatoe* 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


Sweet corn 7/ 


fl.5 


fl.7 


7.0 


7.0 


6.6 


6.8 


6.2 


6.9 


Bfoccoti 


2.0 


2.1 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


3.3 


3.9 


4.1 


Cauliflower 


1,5 


l.fl 


2.0 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


White potatoe* 


















Fresh 


44.9 


47.7 


46.8 


448 


47.6 


46.5 


52.4 


44,8 


Frozen 


19.2 


19.5 


21.7 


22.6 


22.9 


23.7 


21.3 


23.3 


Sweetpotatoe* 8/ 


5.S 


4.0 


5.0 


5.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


Grains 


















Wtieat flour 9f 


iie,7 


117.4 


118.9 


124.3 


125.2 


129.3 


1293 


122.7 


Rice products 10/ 


11.8 


9.7 


8.6 


9.1 


11.6 


13.5 


14.3 


15,7 


Dry pasta 


10.3 


lO.fl 


11.0 


11.3 


11.6 


11.9 


12.2 


12.8 


Bfeakta«t cereals 


11.9 


12.2 


12.5 


12.S 


13.1 


13.4 


14.1 


14.6 


Caf0ficsweetener*11/t2/ 


127.8 


130.4 


129.7 


132.8 


133.5 


132.8 


133.0 


133.3 


Sugar (refined) 13/ 


73.fl 


71.0 


67.6 


63.4 


60.8 


62.4 


62.0 


62 2 


Corn Bweeiener* (dry weight) 1 1/ 14/ 
Low-calofie sweeteners 15/ 


4a.2 


52.e 


588 


65.6 


67.4 


68.6 


69.6 


69,7 


9.5 


12.9 


15.8 


18.1 


18.5 


19.0 


20.0 


— 


Other 


















Coffee (green bean equlv ) 
Cocoa (chocoJate liquor equiv.) 


9.9 


10.0 


10.2 


10.4 


10.5 


10.1 


9.3 


9,3 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


3.9 


3,9 


4.0 


Peanuts (shelled) 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


64 


6.4 


6.8 


7.1 


Tree outs («helledj 

Dry edible beane i pea* 8/ 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


22 


2.3 


2.4 


«.4 


e.4 


5.0 


7.0 


6.6 


5.0 


5.7 


5.0 


SoftdhnkslQal.) 
Citrus iuicefgai.) 


2i.i 


2«.9 


27.2 


30.4 


31.0 


30.5 


31.7 


32.0 


S.I 


5.e 


4.8 


5.2 


5.6 


5.3 


5.3 


— 



1/ Quantity (rt pound*, retail weight i^nlees olherwieo etatad. Data on calendar year basis except fresh citrus fruit*, apples, grapes. 
peanuts, potatoes. sweetpotatoee.A rice, which are on a crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Total may not add because of rounding, 
4/ Plain* flavored. 5/1% 42%.buTTermilk.&flavofeddrinka. 6/ Heavy cream. Nght cream. 4 half Ahaff. 7/On-cot) bads. 8/ Farm 
weight. 9/ While, whole wtieat. »emo<+ne. 4 durum flour. 10/ Excludes canned, frozan. 4 fresh pasta products. 11/Ory weight equivalent. 
12/Tncludes edible syrups 4 horwy. 13/Begir>ning 1982. include* small amount of refined sugar contained in imported blends* mixtures. 
Including eucrose-daxt rose blends, sugar-sweetened tea mixes. * liavorad ayrups in consumer size containers. 14/H^gh fructose, 
glucose. & dextrose. 15/ Sugar sweetnea* equivalent. Assumes saccharin is 300 tmeses sweet as sugar. & aspartame. 200 limes as 
sweet as sugar. — » not avaiEabfe. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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